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OUR ENTERPRISE IS THE BEST INTRODUCED OF ALL ENTERPRISES BOTH ON 
, THE HOME MARKET AND ABROAD, 


L. PERIC 


UTUAL visits and personal friendly contacts between 
friends and allies have always been fruitful: they al- 
ways strengthened the common achievements and al- 

ways opened new perspectives for copperation and meant a 
new step forward. This great truth, rich with a content which 
is more than precious for the nations who have decided to 
go together even in the most difficult moments, has become 
an indissoluble characteristic of meetings betwen statesmen 
and leaders of the countries of the Balkan Alliance. 

The people of our country always knew what esteem 
and respect was due to friends and always welcomed 
distinguished guests, glad to see them in their midst and 
happy to greet them with the salute of friendship and 
alliance. And it is no wonder therefore that this characie- 
ristic is most fully expressed at times when the highest 
state leaders of a country, linked with us witch such sincere 
ties of friendship, come to visit us. 

The President of the Turkish Republic M. Gelal Bayar 
is coming to our country on the invitation which President 
Tito made to him during his visit to Ankara. His visit will 
have an official charcter. Together with the high perso- 
nages who will be in his retinue, President Bayar will spend 
several days in Yugoslavia. The rich programme of the 
distinguished guest’s sojourn shows that he will be recevied 
with the highest honours which can be accorded to the 
head of an allied conutry, to a man whose life activity 
was closely interlinked with the life, destiny and pro- 
gress of his country. Hence one could not speak of Gelal 
Bayar without simultaneosly speaking about the Turkish 
Republic, about the renascence which that country saw 
during the last three decades. 


The political activity of Gelal Bayar, which started even 
before the Young Turks revolution, was characterized from 
the very beginning by struggle against the Ottoman and 
Panislamic policy and merged with the revolutionary torr- 
ent, which was started by Mustafa Kemal and _ which 
did not recognize the barriers of prejudice and compromise 
with the past. At the time when Kemal initiated the libe- 
ration struggle against the Sultanate and against the 
foreign powers which had come to Turkey under the hu- 
militiang peace treaty of Sevres, Gelal Bayar was an active 
member of the organization for the defence of the people’s 
rights in Anadolia and Rumelia, Commander of the national 
front at Akmisar and one of the leaders of Kuvaji milie 
so that Kemal himself paid public tribute to him for act- 
ivity. In 1923 the armed fighting for national liberation was 
brought to an end and the great powers were obliged to 
renounce at Lausanne all their privileges of the Sevres 
treaty. When the Republic was proclamed in the same year 
and when Ataturk became its first president, the post of 
Minister of Economy, and later, Minister for Reconstruc- 
‘ion and Colonization in the new Government was taken 
by Gelal Bayar. Thus began the period of fruitful states- 
manship of the present President of the Turkish Republic, 
who at all his posts developed a dynamic activity which 
constituted an exceptional contribution to the transfor- 
mation of modern Turkey. His role of pioneer in the organi- 
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zation of Turkish finances was of enormous significance 
for the betterment of Turkish economy. In the period 
which saw the building of the national industry from 1932 
tlil 1937, Bayar as Minister of Economy, acting in closest 
cooperation with Kemal, put through the plan of making 
Turkish economy independent, seeign in it an essential 
factor of its freedom from foreign influences. In 1937 Ata- 
turk entrusted Bayar with the mandate for forming the 
Cabinet and he remained Turkish Prime Minister for two 
years. The post-war years were characterized by his disa- 
greement with the leadership of the Republican Party and 
in 1945 he became chief of the new Democratic Party, 
which was soon to win in the elections. Since then the 
Grand National Assembly twice elected Gelal Bayar Presi- 
dent of the Turkish Republic, thus paying him the highest 
tribute for his great role in the creation of modern Turkey. 

Three decades of struggle against the old methods for 
the victory of the new, sufficed to remove the ,,Sick Man 
on the Bosporus” from the historical scene and see that 
the young Turkish Republic took his place. This meant 
disappearance of an autocratic and feudal order in which 
Islam was the state religion and conceptions of the Middle 
ages all-powerful, together with the foreign powers whose 
behaviour at the sick bed of the doomed colossus resembled 
that of vultures. A modern state grew up — a state which 
caught up with and even surpased in many recepts a 
number of other countries which boasted a more normal 
and more ,,European development”. This great renascence 
is shown by many statistics, but. one will suffice to bring 
out in relief the line of an upward trend which is worthy 
of admiration: a few centuries ago 90% of the population 
was illiterate while the number of cooks and _ personal 
servants in the Sultan’s palace Dolma Bahtche exceeded the 
number of teachers in the country. Now there are in Turkey 
over 18,000 schools of: various kinds with 50,000 teachers 
and professors and two million pupils and students. 

Turkey has become a significant factor in Europe and 
especially in the Balkans. Common interests — preservation 
of peace in the world, ensurance of national independence, 
the need for all-round political, military, economic, cultural 
and other relations — were the common ground on which 
the three Balkan countries: Turkey, Greece and Yugo- 
slavia met for the purpose of achieveing a great deed: the 
Treaty on alliance, political cooperation and mutual as- 
sistance. The comomn work on the realization of aims, 
which are clear and unambigous because honest and just, 
was given a broad and sure basis already in Ankara, in 
February 1953, and, following a logical path of development 
— on which President Tito’s visits to Turkey and Greece 
are special landmarks — led to talks and decisions at Bled, 
which opened a new phase in the comprehensive and close 
cooperation of the Balkan countries. 


The visit of Gelal Bayar is being made in the days 
directly following the Bled Treaty. Hence welcome to the 
high guest is given in the spirit of gratitude for the pre- 
cious share which President Bayar had and still has in the 
realization of the joint achievement of the Balkan nations. 
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THE BALKAN ALLIANCE TREATY 


At a conference held at Bled in Yugoslavia from August 6-to 9 represen- 


tatives of the three Balkan countries — Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia: — consi- ag 
dered possibilities of broadening their relations in the political, military, economic Rye 
cultural and other fields in conformity with the provisions of the Ankara Agreement 


of February 28,1953. Their talks culminated in the signing of a Treaty of Alliance 
Political Cooperation and Mutual Assistance, and in passing general principles 


upon which the proposed Balkan Consultative Assembly is to be based. 
Following is the full text of the Treaty, of Alliance, Political Cooperation 


and Mutual Assistance: 


The Contracting Parties, 


reasserting their fidelity to the principles of the United Nations Charter and their wish to contribute, by joint 
efforts, to the maintenance of peace, to the strengthening of security and to the furtherance of international cooperation; 
resolved to ensure, in the most effective way, and in conformity with the principles and provisions of the United 


Nations Charter, 


the territorial integrity and political indenpendence of their countries; 


inspired by the wish to expand and strengthen the basis of friendship and cooperation laid down by the Treaty 
of Friendship and Cooperation, signed by their countries in Ankara on February 28, 1953, which has since proved io 


be an extremely effective instrument; 


having in view that the mentioned Treaty has always been eonsidered as 


the first step toward an alliance; 


considering that the setting up of such an alliance has become necessary; 
of Alliance will be, not only a decisive factor for theircollective security by them through the conclusion. of a Treaty 


to the cause of just and rightful peace, particularly to 


own security, but also of benefit to all other countries devoted 


have decided to conclude the present Treaty, ‘those in their own areas; 
convinced that the organizing of a system ofand for that purpose delegated their plenipotentiaries; 
The President of the Federative People’s Republic of Yugoslavia; His Excellency Mr. Koéa Popovié, State Secretary 


for Foreign Affairs; 


His Majesty the King of Hellenes; Hih Excellency Mr. Stephanos Stephanopulos, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
The President of the Republic of Turkey, His Excetlency Professor Fuad Keprili, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who, after having shown their credentials, have agreed on the following: 


1 


The Contracting Parties pledge themselves to settle, in 
a peaceful manner, and in conformity with the provisions 
of the United Nations Charter, all international disputes in 
which they may become involved, and to abstain in their 
international relations from resorting to threats and the use 
of force in any way that is incompatible with the aims of 
the United Nations. 


2 


The Contracting Parties agree that any armed agress- 
ion against one or more of them, no mater on what part 
of their territory it may take place, shall be considered as 
an act of aggression against all three Contracting Parties, 
which shall, in exercising the right to legitimate individual 
or collective self-defence approved by Article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter, render assistance, individually or 
collectively, to the party or parties attacked, undertaking 
in common agreement all the measures, including the use 
of armed force which may be found necessary for effective 
defence. 


With the reservation of Article 7 of the present Treaty, 
the Contracting Parties pledge themselves not to conclude 
peace or any other arrangement with the aggressor without 
a prior agreement between themselves. 


3 


The Contracting Parties undertake to extend mutual 
assistance to each other so as to maintain and strengthen 
their defensive capacity. 


4 


With the purpose of ensuring an effective application of 
the provisions of the present Treaty, the Contracting 
Parties agree that: 

a) there shall be established a Permanent Council to be 
composed of the Foreign Ministers and of such other mem- 
bers of the Governments of the Contracting Parties whose 
presence may be required by the situation or the nature 
of the questions under consideration. 

The Permanent Council will meet regulary once a year. 
It may also meet in extraordinary session whenever the 
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Governments of all the Contracting Parties deem it neces- 
sary. 

When not in session the Permanent Council will exercise 
yi its functions through the Permanent Secretariat of the 
el Ankara Treaty in a manner to be subsequently determined. 
The Conference of the Ministers of Foreign Affaires, 
( ‘provided for by Article 1 of the Ankara Treaty, is now 
; replaced by the Permanent Council. 

i, All important questions are to be decided by the unani- 
“mous resolution of the Permanent Council. 

b) The General Staffs of the Contracting Parties will 
: ‘continue their joint work started in conformity with Articles 
’ 2 and 3 of the Ankara Treaty, taking into account the pro- 
visions. of the present Treaty. 


5 


Should the situation reffered to in Article 2 of the present 

Treaty occur, the Contracting Parties will immediately start 

mutual consultations and the Permanent Conucil will call 

an urgent meeting to determine the measures to be taken, in 

he addition to those that may have already been taken on 
the basis of Article 2 to counter the situation. 


6 


In the event of a grave deterioration of the international 
situation, particularly in the regions where such deteriorat- 
ion might have an adverse effect, direct or indirect, on 
the security of their own area, the Contracting Parties shall 
consult each other with the object of examining the situa- 
tion and determining their attitude. 

The Contracting Parties, being aware that an act of 
armed aggression against a country other than their own 
might, if expanded, become at threat, directly or indirectly, 
to the integrity of one or more of them, agree on the 
following: 

In the event of armed aggression against a conutry 
towards which one or more of the Contracting Parties 
should at the moment of the signing of the present Treaty 
have undertaken obligations of mutual assistance, the Con- 
tracting Parties shall consult each other as to the measures 
which ought to be taken, in conformity with the aims of 
the United Nations, to meet the situation in their area. 

Consultations referred to in this Article may also in- 
clude an urgent meeting of the Permanent Council. 


7 


.3 The Contracting Parties will immediately inform the 
‘United Nations Security Council of armed aggression against 
them and of the measures undertaken for legitimate self- 
defence. They will cease such measures when the Security 
Council has effectively applied the measures provided for 
P _by Article 51 of the United Nations Charter. 
E In a like manner the Governments of the Contracting 
F Parties will without delay, make the declaration stipulated 
by the resolution of the United Nations General Assembly 
on the duties of states in the event of an outbreak of hosti- 
lities No 378 (V) of November 17, 1950, and wil act in con- 
formity with that resolution, 
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8 


The Contracting Parties affirm their decision not to 
take part in any coalition directed against one of them, 
and not to undertake any obligations incompatible with the 
present Treaty. 


9 


The provisions of the present Treaty do not affect, and 
cannot be interpreted as affectingyin any way, the rights 
and duties of the Contracting Parties arising out of the 
United Nations Charter. 


10 


The provisions of the present Treaty do not affect, and 
cannot be interpreted as affecting in any way, the rights 
and duties of Greece and Turkey arising out of the North 
Atlantic Treaty of April 4, 1949. 


11 


The Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation concluded 
by the Parties to the present Treaty in Ankara on February 
28, 1953, shall remain in force in so far as it has not been 
altered by the provisions of the present Treaty. 

The Contracting Parties agree that the provisions of 
Article 13 of the present Treaty shall be applied in regard 
to the duration of the Ankara Treaty. 


12 


The provisions of Article 9 of the Treaty of Friendship 
and Cooperation of February 28, 1953, shall be applied to 
the present Treaty under the same conditions. 


13 


The present Treaty is concluded for a period of twenty 
years. 

In none of the Contracting Parties should cancel it 
one year before its term has expired, the Treaty shall be 
considered as tacitly prolonged for another year, and so 
forth, until cancelled by one of the Contracting Parties. 


14 


The present Treaty will be ratified by the Contracting 
Parties in accordance with their respective constituional 
regulations. It’ will come into force on the day the last 
ratification instruments have been deposited. 


The ratification instruments will be deposited with the 


Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Kingdom of Greece. 


The present Treaty has been drawn up in French in 
three identical copies, one of which is retained by each 
of the Contracting Parties. 

In affirmation whereof the plenipotentiaries of the 
Contracting Parties have appended their signatures to the 
present Treaty. 


Executed at Bled on the 9th day of August, 1954. 
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A FORTNIGHT 


AFTER BRUSSELS 


HE Brussels conference is a 

failure. A compromise between 

Mendés-France’s proposal and 
the adamant attitude of the other five, 
was not found. However, it is early to 
predict whether Brussels is the final 
break of EDC conception, or the last 
reminder to the six countries to meet 
half-way, or something other. 


It bas been said many times, in the 
course of the painstaking efforts to set 
up EDC that it has reached its culmi- 
nation and that the final decision can- 
not be put off any longer. But France’s 
vaceilation and the patience of her 
partners have alway led to further 
postponement. Now, however, it seems 
that even France is tired of her own 
hestiancy, and her partners are be- 
coming restless too. The French Go- 
vernment and Parliament are aware 
that further delay in giving a final 
answer would only worsen’ France’s 
position and impair her capacity to take 
part in the solution of the European 
issue. The partners are aware that in 
the present state of international re- 
lations, postponment: of the decision 
would endanger their plans, for it 


- countenances the policy that is under- 


mining the shaken Western blcc. 


It is hard to foretell the issue of the 


fight that is being carried on and must 
soon be decided. Nobody can tell with 
cartainty the result of the vote of the 
French Parliament, and the result of 
Mendés-France’s talk with Churchill is 
not known either. At this moment 
Mendes-France’s changes to remain in 
the Cabinet depend on how he will be 
able, in his capacity of Premier and 
Foreign Minister, to explain the dra- 
matic alternative that is put before the 
French Parliament. He gave his view 
in Brussels, it is true, but it was re- 
jected. 


If there is acommon aim and the good- 
‘will to reach it (if necessary at the cost 
of sacrifice), if the partners trust each 
other, even if they disagree, nothing 
will be achieved by a stubborn refusal 
to attempt to solve differences. A con- 
structive compromise that would elimi- 
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nate the ineesential and enhance the 
essential, that would not foil all posi- 
tive efforts, is the usual way to find 
a solution in such situations. In the 
present situation, when the failure of 
the Brussels conference has given rise 
to new anxieties (but provided illumi- 
nation too) more is heard about the 
need to reconsider the situation with 
greater coolness and realism. The pur- 
pose of this recensideration would he 
to reach a solution containig all the 
positive elements of proposed, adopted 
or half-adopted solutions, and also to 


acknowledge that the present world 
situation, besides elements common to 
the recent past, has some that are new 
and that demand real and more elastic 
efforts, 


The situation when Plevain’s plan for 
EDC was born and when, on the 27th 
of May 1952, the EDC agreement was 
signed, contained many elements that 
make it different from the present one. 

First, it was the time of the Berlin 
blockade, open aggression in Korea, war 
in Indo-China, the time of the intensive 
cold war, while the present situation is 
characterized by endeavours to find, 
through negotiations, a modus vivendi 
for a peaceful co-existence. 

Second, as a western leading news- 
paper wittily remarked, until a year 
age the Soviet Union, whenever there 
was danger of the West bloc becoming 
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loose, performed some aggressive act 
which made it firm again. Now if the 
Soviet policy has no other intentions 
or ulterior motives, it has new methods 
of conducting them. Korea, Berlin, Ge- 
neve, etc. prove this. This policy widens 
the differences between those in the 
west who think that the present mood 
of the Soviet Union is propitious for 
negotiations and those who are of the 
opinion that this mood should be met 
with in the same manner as aggression 
in the past was met with, for anything 
else would mean capitulation before a 
new peace drive. But it is one thing to 
make one’s policy dependent on some- 
body’s mood to negotiate or not, and 
quite another to be ready to negotiate, 
but without risking one’s own and 
collective security. The right way is to 
find solutions for European issues 
which will not depend, as up to now, 
on the success of failure of. talks, etc. 


Third, Western Germany has grown 
strong and its rehabilitated economic 
power certainly demand political and 
military affirmation. The problem of 
Franco-German relations is the central 
one in organizing a united Europe, in 
affirming its indenpendent policy and 
in giving it a greater and more suitable 
role in world events. If, therefore, a 
constructive and stable solution is not 
found for this problem, all plans and 
projects will be futile. In previous ef- 
forts some minor issues were settled, 
but Brussels shows that little, almost 
nothing can be done for the central 
problem. France now has to find out 
how far she can insist on her present 
attitude without provoking, as a cor- 
relative, the formation of German, in- 
dependent, national armed forces, a 
step which she has so constently op- 
posed. 


Failure to find a real compromise 
gives ground to the manouveres of the 
Soviet policy in Europe. Did not the 
years in which the negotiations for 
EDC treaty went on, followed by failure 
after failure to find a formula for 
European cooperation and integrity — 
did not these years give the USSR a 
fine chance to profit by this irresolute 
policy? 


AGGRAVATION IN THE 
FAR EAST 


LTHOUGH it showed that an 
A era of pacification in Asia is 
quite possible, Geneva has not 
marked a beginning in this direction. 
True, cease-fire in Indo-China dimini- 
shed the danger from a spreading con- 
flict and further aggravation of rela- 
tions between the great powers on such 
a fluid and explosive soil as Asia, which 
led to a certain appeasement and im- 
provement of prospects for taking a 
more positive and realistic path in the 
settlement of other complicated dispu- 
tes, pregnant with aggressive tenden- 
cies — yet this basically constructive 
event was not long accompanied by 
good will which, at least for a moment, 
had come more or less to fruition in 
Geneva. It turned out again that the 
struggle for the preservation of peace 
in the world must be constant in order 
to be successful. 
Events soon showed that in Asia only 
a step separates armed peace from cold 
war and that the conclusion of truce 
in Indo-China has not exhausted but 
only started the list of disputed ques- 
tions in the Far East. The well-known 
case of the inexplicable shooting down 
of the British passenger plane by the 
Chinese fighters and American counter- 
action which looked like retaliation, 
was a confirmation of this in a way. 
The propaganda battle which followed 
— in itself significant more as an ex- 
presssion of the atmosphere charged 
with electricity than as a motive for 
a serious conflict — served as an over- 
ture for placing a much more serious 
problem on the agenda: Formosa. 


The development of events took ap- 
proximately this course: directly on his 
return from Geneva, the Chinese For- 
eign Minister Chu En-lai declared that 
the USA intends to turn Formosa into 
a springboard for aggression against 
China. A wide campaign was set afoot 
— a campaign whose leit-motif was — 
liberation of this island from Chiang 
Kai-shek and the USA. On the day of 
the Chinese army celebrations, its su- 
preme commander Chu Deh declared 
that the great task of the whole army 
is liberation of Formosa and that of- 
ficiers and soldiers of the army could 
not otherwise remove the stain from 
their honour. After twenty days, the 
Permanent Committee of the National 
Political Conference held its session 
when the declaration of. all parties and 
organizations was adopted stating that 
the Chinese people will under no cir- 
cumstances tolerate the usurpation of 
powre in Formosa by the Chiang Kai- 
shek clique. — Washington reacted im- 
mediately. Early in August, the Foreign 
Minister Dulles declared that the Ame- 
rican fleet and air force would defend 
Formosa from a Chinese attack. Pre- 
sident Eisenhower emphasized that the 
attack on Formosa would constitute an 
attack on the Seventh American fleet, 
thereby confirming that the USA would 
protect with arms Chiang Kai-shek with 
whom otherwise they have no. formal 
agreement on alliance. A similar state- 
ment was given by the American Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Pacific Felix 
Stamp, in which he pointed out that in 


the event of an attack on Formosa ato- 
mic weapons would be usefully put 
into effect. 


_However, under the present 


Although these statements — from 
one and the other side — sound very 
seriously, as they come from the high- 
est places uttered by the most respon- 
sible statesmen, they should not be 
taken as being purely propagandist in 
character as they might be and actually 
are in the cold war, especially in the 
days when the American diplomacy is 
attempting to build up a military sy- 
stem in south-east Asia. 

In any case, in the list of those pro- 
blems which call for solution in the 
interests of peace in Asia, Formosa 
takes one of the first places. This fertile 
island with its seven million inhabi- 
tants is part of the Chinese territory, 
together with Pescadores and a number 
of smaller islands which are still firmly 
in the hands of the Kuomintang. It is 
well-known that after complete defeat 
which he suffered on the continent, 
Chiang Kai-shek moved with his deci- 
mated troops to Formosa where he is 
enjoying the support of the USA. For 
years he has been receiving aid from 
Washington, which, after the Korean 
conflict, has been constantly growing 
so that now it reaches the figure of 300 
million dollars annually. At the same 
time he is pursuing a policy which has 
become the synonim for a reactionary 
and unpeaceful activity. It is reckoned 
that Kuomintang today has its disposal 
21 divisions and about 70 ships includ- 
ing several destroyers received from 
the American Navy. In contrast to the 
thesis which prevailed. prior to the 
outbreak of the Korean conflict, to the 
effect that Formosa has no special 
strategic significance, the present stra- 
tegists justify the increased American 
aid to Chiang Kai-shek by the fact that 
Formosa is a key position of American 
defences in the Far East and that if 
it were lost, China would constitute a 
flank threat both to the Philippines and 
Japan, finding itself close to Okinawa, 
the main American air base in Asia — 
and this would lead, they’ say, to a 
withdrawal to Hawai, just as it hap- 
pened after Pearl Harbour. Be this as 
it may, the fact is that Chiang Kai- 
shek draws the greatest profit from 
this and his entire activity is devoted 
to the game of charpening the attitude 
of the USA towards Chine and pro- 
voking a new conflict in Asia. 


The patronizing attitude of Wash- 
ington toward such a compromised re- 
gime — in a considerable measure the 
result of unrealistic conceptions of the 
American Asian policy which has an 
exclusively strategic character — not 
only damages the reputation of the 
USA, primarily among the free Asian 
nations, but is also an element of di- 
vergence with the closest collaborator, 
Great Britain. Dulles’s statement to the 
effect that the USA is examining the 
possibility of signing a pact with 
Chiang Kai-shek, South Korea and Ja- 
pan, has met with an unfavourable re- 
ception in London and it is considered 
that the British delegation in Manila 
will be against such combinations. 

Finally, when considering the ques- 
tion of Formosa, one thing is certain: 
the government in Peking has the in- 
disputable right to this island as it is 

acomponent part of China’s territory. 
interna- 
tional conditions, especially in view 
of the complicated political situation in 
the Far East, the following questions 
are vital in conjunction with the setting 


a 


of the problem of Formosa: Has Peking 
chosen the right moment for the reali- 
zation of this basically justified aspi- 
rations? Has it found the best way for 
reaching its goal? Would an attempt 
to liberate Formosa by force of arms 
at this moment — with all the obvious 
consequences which it would entail — 
be in keeping with the preservation of 
peace in the world and sacrifices which 
are being made to avoid a world con- 
flagration? It is not difficult to answer 
these questions, as they speak for 
themselves. 

Geneva has pointed to the possibility 
of an easing of tension in Asia. The 
policy of India and other free Asian 
countries, based of the principle of 
independence and economic develop- 
ment of the backward countries as well 
as on the basic supposition of their 
prosperity, is increasingly becoming the 
realistic force and an_ instructive 
example. Hence realiance on the re- 
gime similar to that in Formosa and 
pursuit of a policy which takes no 
count of the aspirations of Asian na- 
tions, not only points to a lack of rea- 
lism but is essentially doomed to fail- 
ure. China has recently given signs of 
realism in her policy, which was inter- 
preted as a kind of emancipation from 
the influence of Moscow. It should be 
added that direct national interests 
(both internal and foreign political) 
prompt Peking to be realistic and so 
far as they are dominant in its policy, 
China will be drawing closer to her 
own pgqlicy, in her own interest- and in 
the interests of Asia. For this reason 
— among others — it would be neces- 
sary for the USA urgently to change 
its attitude towards China in order to 
avoid the possibility of her drifting 
towards Moscow. And if American — 
Chinese relations were placed on a 
more realistic bassis, the question of 
Formosa would also be settled in a 
satisfactory manner. 


OUTRAGE 


STABLISHED by force of arms 

several centuries ago, foreign 

settlements on the _ territory 
of independent India are the sym- 
bol of past that is not only an 
anachronism but a_ source of all 
tendencies that hamper progress. The 
fact that these settlements, as isolated 
oases, remained on the territory of 
India after the British left and after 
the proclamation of independence, was 
not resignation to an abnormal situ- 
ation. In the last few years New Delhi 
has tried in vain to find a solution for 
the problem of foreign settlements, by 
direct and peaceful negotiations with 
the governments of the countries con- 
cerned that would lead to the uniting 
of these areas with the country they 
belong to India. The endeavours of 
goodwill and patience — based on the 
unanimous’ desire of the population 


of these settlements — have not met 
with understanding. The recent de- 
cision of the Indian Government that 
no part of India should remain under 
colonial rule, was not a threat but a 
new ,more energetic attempt to solve 
this problem, which is actually so 
simple and easy to solve. 


Paris and Lisabon did not react in 
the same way to India’s decision. 
France was willing — if not readily 
— to find a solution for her settle- 
ments in India. A few years ago she 
suggested a referendum, and a great 


‘majority voted for the settlements to 


be united with India, so that there 
were left under French rule, of 
the larger settlements, Pondichery 
and Karikal (with three thousand in- 
habitants and. a territory of 500 square 
kilometres). In the town of. Pondi- 
chery all the ministers and over 8% of 
the mayors declared themselves against 
French rule. This carried great weight 
in Paris and induced the French to 
start negotiations with India. They are 
being conducted in New Delhi and it 
is likely that they will lead to an 
agreement to cede the French set- 


tlements — within limited time and 
under certain conditions — to India. 
But the situation with Portugal is 


somewhat different. Lisabon has not 
shown any signs of consenting to give 
up her settlements in India, and Goa, 


Daman and Diu — three _,,pockets” 
comprising 4,000 square kilometers 
with 700 thousand inhabitants — are 


the last remains of a colonial kingdom 
which has long been buried. 
Lisabon ingored the Indian propo- 
sals, trusting probably that India 
would not act heastily, faithful to its 
non-aggressive policy, and that it 
But when the 


would calmly wait. 


JUGOTEHNA 


rumour spread about a march of In- 
dian volunteers into Goa, Daman and 
Diu, before the celebration of the day 
of independance, alarmed Lisboa im- 
mediately accused New Delhi of initia- 
ting action aggainst Portugal’s sove- 
reignty. It also alarmed its friends in 
the West by pointing out the danger 
with which ,,aggressive’ India was 
threatening one of the members of the 
Atlantic Treaty organization, So seve- 
ral notes were exchanged, and Indo- 
Portuguese relations became very 
strained. The Events of the 15th of 
August showed that the march of vo- 
lunteers was not organized by the go- 
vernment, but rendered impossible by 
the government’s intervention and 
dissaproval. But this did not prevent 
many countries from taking sides with 
Portugal, for various reasons. If the 
attitude of Franco’s Spain and the in- 
tervention of Italy and Vatican (which 
started a venomous anti-Indian cam- 
peign) on behalf of Lisbon were not 
a surprise, Britain’s warning, to the 
Indian Government to refrain from 
using force and being hasty, was very 
much so. In all this preposterous a- 
larm, article 4 of the Atlantic Pact, 
which refers to the violation of ter- 
ritorial integrity, and the indepen- 
dence and security of member states, 
was put forward probably with the 
object of exerting pressure on India 
to give up her justified rights. This 
time the Atlantic Pact played the role 
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of an intermediary in favour of a 
harmful policy. 

The adamant attitude of India has, 
this time, some influence on Lisbon, 
for the latter proposed that neutral 
observers should be sent to the border 
of the Portuguese settlements to sur- 
vey conditions there. Although New 
Delhy insisted on negoatiating without 
intermediaries, it accepted this pro- 
posal, and a commission composed of 
the representatives of six countries 
(each party is to name three countries 
with which it has regular diplomatic 
relations) will examine the whole pro- 
blem .But this commission is not likely 
to succeed if both sides stick to their 
present atitude. While Portugal con- 
sider that the fundamental task of the 
commission is to confirm the ,,situat- 
jon” on the border of its settlements 
and not to go into the matter deeply, 
the Indian Government is of the 
opinion that the commission should 
decide about the return of these ter- 
ritories to India. 


In any case the historical process of 
the decline and obliteration of colo- 
nial rule is going on. Stubborn insis- 
tence on sacred ,,rights” and no al- 
legred civilizing mission can stop the 
development of events, or preserve a 


situation which is the potential source 


of opposition to progress and. interest 
of world comunity. 
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OPINIONS ON ACTUAL PROBLEMS 


Milan BARTOS 


Professor of Belgrade University 


On the Eve of the Revision of the UN Charter 


S is known, when.the Uniter Nations Charter was 
A adopted in San Francisco in 1945, it was decided io 
‘ render difficult any changes in the Charter during 
the first ten years of the existence of this organization. 
Besides this, it appears that there existed a ,,Gentlemen’s 
Agreement” between the three great powers which directed 
the anti-Hitlerite coalition — not to make any revision of 
the Charter during the first ten years. This is the ,,Gentle- 
man’s Agreement’ which the Soviet, British or American 
delegate so often takes out of his bag — only to show 
others the cover. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE REVISION OF THE 
CHARTER 


But in contrast to this, another principle has been creat- 
ed — namely that after ten years of the existence of the 
United Nations, the revision of the Charter will be facili- 
tated. Viewed philosophically, this is a sign that the creators 
of the United Nations Organization start from the view- 
point of dynamics and dialectics in the development of 
society, and hence in the development of the international 
organization itself. Juridically, this is the sign of a wish 
for evolution and the harmonizing of law with actual inter- 
national life. Hence the inclusion in the Charter of Art. 
109, paragraph 3, which reads: ,If no conference for the 
revision of the Charter is held before the tenth regular 
session of the General Assembly, the proposal for the con- 
voking of such conference will be placed on the agenda at 
the tenth session of the General Assembly and the holding 
of such conference will be decided by a simple majority 
of members of the General Assembly and the vote in favour 
of any seven members of the Security Council, (that is 
not by qualified majority, which excludes the possibility 
of deciding without the assent of all the great powers). 
This general conference, according to the paragraph 1 of 
this article, would have the task of carrying out the revision 
of the present Charter. 

Last year there was already much agitated comment 
on the question whether any steps should be taken, for 
the revision of the Charter, or whether this matter should 
be put aside for the time being. The Soviet Union and 
its friends resolutely declared themselves against any re- 
vision of the Charter. In contrast to this, the American 
Congres constituted a special committee whose task was to 
study the question of revision. Fords organization engaged a 
a famous American jurist to collect data and elaborate the 
question of the revision of the Charter, for a fee of 
70 thousand dollars. Carnegie’s Foundation also took steps in 
its own way to examine the usefullness and necessity of re- 
vising the Charter. It approprited large sums of money for the 
purpose of making an enquiry among seventeen nations — 
those whom the Foundation considered most interesting in 
this connexion — as to whether the Charter should be 
changed and in what respect. Yugoslavia was one of the 
seventeen nations. Carnegie’s Foundation took upon itself 
half of the expenses in connection with the investigation 


‘and elaboration of this problem in the seventeen countries, 


on the condition that the governments of the countries in 
question should assume the other half. So it was in the 
case of Yugoslavia also. The expenses amounted to 4 mil- 
lion dinars. Besides this, Carnegie’s Foundation will publish 
at its own expense, in English and French, reports on these 
national undertakings. The Yugoslav findings in this matter 
were delivered in May this year to the Director of the 
Carnegie Foundation and this work of about 400 pages 
will probably be published, in various foreign languages 
and in Serbo-Croat, by the end of this year. 


DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS 


At the last General Assembly Egypt considered it neces- 
sary to propose that an expert UN Commission should be 
set up for the purpose of studying this question and propo- 
sing in what direction the revision of the Charter should 
be made. The Egyptian proposal was not accepted, and 
the view that this was a business for jurists was rejected. 
To change the Charter would mean to change the structure 
of the international organization, and this is primarily a 
political question. Although there exists an indissoluble 
marriage and necessary cooperation between the law and 
politics, the drawing up and revision of the Charter is 
primarily the role of the politician, while the jurists are 
those experts who shape it according to the pattern required 
by the politicians. 

Argentina made another proposal which was supported 
by most of the UN member states. This proposal was that 
the Secretariat of the United Nations Organization should 
work out and place at the disposal of the member states 
alist of the set problems on the shortcomings of the Charter 
with details of its implementation during the ten years of the 
Organization’s existence. This should be only a statement 
as to what questions were out, when, by whom, on what 
occasion and under what conditions. The north European 
countries demanded that a commission of jurists should 
be formed with the task of helping the General Secretariat 
in the preparation and publication of the material as to 
how the present Charter came to be created, as this material 
has not been sufficiently publicized while it will greatly 
help in finding out whether the actual ideas which guided 
the creators of the present international organization have 
been correctly formulated. These two proposals were united 
into a single proposal which was adopted in principle. 

But Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, as Secretary General of 
the United Nations, wished to be absolutely neutral in this 
matter. He issued a circular to all members of the Secre- 
tariat, emphasizing that no international official from the 
highest to the lowest, is free to declare himself either for 
or against the revision of the Charter, and that any such 
declaration would be considered a serious breach of disci- 
pline. On the contrary, he ordered all the UN services, 
especially the information centers, to watch carefully and 
and from close quarters all manifestations in the internal 
life of individual nations which might be interpreted as 
manifestations reflecting the wish for or against the revision 
of the Charter. While some people call this neutrality, 
other consider that Mr. Hammarskjoeld wishes to ensure 


for himself the role of arbiter, and for this reason is not 
willing to declare himslef prematurely, nor to place himslef 
-in a situation in which he would have to declare or deny 
his solidarity in connection with statements made by indi- 
vidual members of the Secretariat. 


THE AMERICAN AND THE SOVIET ATTITUDE 


The conceptions of the USSR and USA, at first sight 
diametrically opposed, should not be taken to be automa- 
tically in mutual disharmony. Whereas the USSR has openly 
and resolutely deelared that it refuses to accept revision, 
and that any revision would constitute a destruction of the 
present Organization, the American Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dulles, explained the setting up of the American Con- 
gress Committee and various private initiatives for the 
examination of the revision of the Charter as attemps to 
make a scientific examination of the problem, and not a 
matter on the basis of which one could draw conclusions 
as to the attitude of the USA. As a proof of this he pointed 
out that at first ruling circles in the USA were collectively 
of the opinion that the right of permanent members of the 
Security Council to veto should be abolished. However, 
thanks to a study of this problem made by the American 
Congress, quite a different view was arrived at namely 
that a good organization of the world and a correct orga- 
nization of peace would not be served well if we were 
automatically to pursue of the abolition of the veto. Thus 
Mr. Dulles clearly indicated that no absolute divergence 
exists between America and the Soviet Union on the 
question of the revision of the Charter, pointing out that 
the revision of the Charter is a political question in which, 
as. in any other matter, the decisive factors are circum- 
stances under which the problem is approached, and that 
it is subject to compromises of the interested powers, just 
as is required in any other political matter. With this he 
wished to bring to the notice of the Soviet Union that 
the USA does not approach this question from an a priori 
standpoint, and that the Soviet Union should also approach 
this matter with more realism, without taking an a priori 
attitude. 

For a long time the countries refrained from making 
direct statesments about questions which might be the 
subject of revision, On the contrary, there was more talk 
about method and general principles than about the concrete 
contents of the provisions that would have to be revised. 
The views about the individual institutions of the Charter 
have slowly crystalized for the most part. An article of 
this kind cannot contain a review of all that has been 
indicated as requiring revision. We would rather set our- 
selves the task of indicating several basic trends which 
come to light in discussions on this problem. First of all 
a series juridical discussions have taken place, treating 
individual provisions, without aiming at essential changes, 
but only desiring an improvement of the text. Such discuss- 
ions are to be met with everywhere, in all countries, and 
it may be said they are very useful, but we do not believe 
they are decisive. These discussions will be useful if the 
politicians decide to take steps for actual changes in the 
individual regulations. But they will very quickly become a 
thing of the past unless the politicians find that the pro- 
blem is worth hazarding the Organization itself, as any 
changes may provoke crises in the Organization. Here too 
there is truth in the saying that life does not tolerate the 
»l’art pour l’art” principle, but that there are still upholders 
of ,,L’art pour l’artiste” among the jurists. 


DIFFERENT VIEWS ON SECTIONS OF THE CHARTER 


Individual nations and national groups have their own 
specific ways of viewing what is most important in the 
Charter, and we shall dwell chiefly on these specific con- 
ceptions of individual sections of the Charter. 

First we might mention the preamble of the Charter, 
and Articles 1 and 2. This is a section of the Charter which 
speaks about the aims and principles of the United Na- 
tions, and few states would demand a revision of these aims 
and principles. But whereas the Great Powers in general 
consider that these principles are sufficiently stressed in the 
Charter, the small countries, especially those which we 
consider progressive, including the milieu to which we 
belong, do not share the opinion of the big countries, namely 
that it is sufficient to inscribe these principles in the 
Charter and proclaim them lawful principles, but that it is 
necessary to ensure the full sanction of the implementation 


of these principles in everyday life. We can refer to the 
principle of self-determination of peoples. If we proclaim 
this principle, it is a step forward compared to the old 
principle of legitimacy, where the existing authority had 
priority over the right of the people to self-determination. 
But if we look at reality and the present political develop- 
ment of the national question, then we see that the colo- 
nial wars are on the agenda precisely because the peoples 
tend to benefit by the right to self-determination, while 
traces of legitimacy of the colonial powers are still imposed 
as a reality. 

However, we should not dwell only on this principle. 
Other principles too, such as sovereign equality, non-inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of individual states etc., not 
only call for.enumeration. and mention, but also for elabo- 
ration. But any elaboration of such principles causes a 
disturbance of balance in international relations. Hence such 
elaboration calls forth political strife. 


Another important question which is the subject of 
strife is the que-tion of membership in the United Nations 
Organization. There is no doubt that most countries are 
today in’ favour of the principle of universality. It is a 
fact that the Great Powers, by using their right of veto, 
prevent and delay the entry of individual candidates into 
the Organization. This has led to the strong demand that 
the admission of the candidate nations as members of the 
United Nations Organization should be treated as a que- 
stion of the right of these countries to enter UNO, and 
not as a favour granted to them by the Great Powers. Hence 
many countries ask whether it would not be better io 
abolish the right of veto on this question and demand a 
qualified majority for admission to membership. 

As regards the General Assembly, there are two con- 
ceptions about the right of the Assembly to express inter- 
national sovereignity in relation to other bodies of the 
United Nations. The present Charter lays down that the UNO 
should have several main organs: the General Assembly, 
the Security Council, the Economie and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, the International Court of Justice and 
the Secretariat. According to the Charter all these bodies 
are main organs, and they may have their subsidiary 
organs. The rule follows that these organs are mutually 
coordinated, and not subordinate to the General Assembly. 
In practice this leads to situations in which the majority 
in the General Assembly does not agree with the concep- 
tions and decissions of the other organs (excepting the 
Court, which has its specific mission, and the Secretariat, 
which is the executive body of other organs). Thus it hap- 
pens that the Assembly recommendations sent to individual 
Councils are undermined at the session of individual Coun- 
cils, which consider it their duty to study the recom- 
mendation, but not to act accordingly. The struggle for the 
supremacy of the Assembly is, essentially, a struggle for 
democratization, against the oligarchy of those powers which 
have entered the councils. Small countries, which have 
fewer possibilities for entering the councils are of the 
opinion that revision of the Charter should include a new 
provision to the effect that the Councils should be executive 
bodies of the Assembly. On the other hand, the countries 
which have sure positions in the Council want to keep these 
positions and insist on the thesis of divided responsibility 
between the Assembly and the Councils which have inde- 
pendent functions and independent responsibilities. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY — THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL 


This view is most emphatically reflected in connexion 
with the chapter referring to the Security Council. The 
conflict between the Assembly and the Security Council has 
already led to a tacit revision of the Charter. At the time 
of the Korean crisis, the General Assembly adopted the 
right to decide about aggression and collective measures in 
case the Security Council, paralyzed by the veto should be 
unable to fulfil its primary duty of ensuring peace. This 
was expressed in the famous resolution. ,,United for peace”. 
According to this resolution, in such a case, although this is 
not laid down in the Charter, the Assembly takes over the 
role of the Security Council. Today this resolution is not 
criticized very much, but certain logical conclusions are 
drawn from it. It is pointed out that this resolution serves 
as a proof that it is necessary to revise the Chapter on the 
Security Council, and make the Council more efficacious, 
removing all that checks its functioning. It is a naive con- 
ception that this functioning simply checks the use of the 
veto. Actually this functioning is checked by the political 
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tension in the world. We do not believe that peace would be 
greatly served by a Charter which did not recognize the 
right of the Great Powers to the veto, as the Great Powers, 
dissatisfied with a decision against their basic interests, 
would look for a possibilty to act outside the United Nations 
Organization and contrary to its decisions. But there is no 
doubt that there are excesses in the use of the veto. That 
is why this section is subjected to extensive examination, 
and in connexion with it proposals are being made to revive 


‘the, right of veto. ; 


The question of disarmament, prohibition of atomic 
energy and other means for mass destruction, as well as 
the question of creating international contingents for the 
defence of peace, have not shown any progress at all during 
the last nine years. This stalemate is frequently ascribed ‘to 
the idealistically framed clauses of the Charter (Chapter 
VII). Hence there has arisen a series of plans for harmoni- 
zing this with the need to ensure peace. But the essential 
thing is that all the Great Powers are sensitive as to the 
manner in which this should be carried out. While the 
Soviet Union is persitent in its demand to leave these 
clauses alone, considering them as a consession given them 
at the time when they were a decisive factor in the anti- 
Hitlerite coalition in the world, and that any changes would 
be to their detriment, the other Great Powers believe that 
an effective UN control over the other powers, in which 
that organization would have the last word, would ensure 
progress. The small powers are divided on this point, repre- 
senting as they do so many interests — so many conceptions. 


Divergence of opinion also exists as regards economic 
and social cooperation. It may be said in principle that the 
Western Powers are propagators of international coopera- 
tion in the field of economic, social, health, cultural and 
similar other problems, especially in questions relating to 
the Charter of Human Rights, but that they approach these 
problems from their own — in many respects purely capital- 
ist point of view. The Soviet Union is very restrained in this 
field. In many specialized agencies it does not participate 
at all, while it joined UNESCO only this year. The small 
powers are very sceptical towards the whole business. They 
demand much from this cooperation and consider that they 
get very little. This has led to the famous division of powers 
into the advanced and the backward. 


This division is neither accidental nor artificial. It has 
provided the possibility for the creation of a bloc of under- 
developed countries and enabled that bloc to demand more 
effective cooperation and to develop the idea of the duties 
of international solidarity and of the obligation of countries 
possessing larger means to extend aid to under-developed 
countries. Hence these countries ask that the influence of 
the General Assembly should be stronger in this field as 
that body facilitates the formation of blocs ensuring their 
majority. They demand that the Economic and Social 
Council should directly control the means which the 
Assembly will give it for these ends, and that the Economic 
and Social Council should be not only the coordinator but 
also the prime mover of specialized agencies. They accuse 
the specialized agencies of having created an international 
bureaucracy which directly serves the interest of the Wester 
Powers. Hence there is a series of demands for the revision 
of this part of the Charter. 


COLONIES AND TRUSTEESHIP 


An even more expressive conflict between the nations 
which are awakening and the developed countries is on the 
question of colonies and trusteeship. The Charter of 1945 
made a declaration on how to govern colonies.. The majority 
in the United Nations Organization considers this decla- 
ration a legal obligation of the colonial powers, but on the 
Tunisian and Moroccan questions the General Assembly 
witnessed an open split. Whereas the majority advocated 
the idea that the United Nations Organization was autho- 
rized to see that the colonial powers observed these decla- 
rations and to decide about the fate of the colonial posses- 
sions the states holding colonial possesions said they 
considered these declarations only as a moral and nut a 
legal obligation, and rejected the interference of the orga- 
nization in colonial questions, looking upon them as their 


own internal questions. Thus the countries which are in 


favour of the defence of the colonial peoples consider that 
the right of these peoples to self-determination is threatened. 
This conflict is one on the question of the meaning of certain 
provisions in the present Charter, and it will not be possible 
to settle it without a revision of the Charter. 


A similar conflict exsists on the questions of trustee- 
ship. The decisions passed by the General Assembly do not 
meet with ready approval in the Trusteeship Council, where 
the majority is in the hands of countrie sholding trustee- 
ships, although their view is contrary to the view held by 
the majority in the General Assembly. Hence the anti- 
colonial powers stress the need for granting greater rights 
to peoples inhabiting teritories under trusteeship, and ensur- 
ing them an unhindered path towards their own emanci- 
pation. 


PATIENT STRUGGLE FOR PROGRESS 


In this brief survey we have only given an outline of 
the questions which have arisen on the eve of the revision. 
It is certain that many of these question will be placed on 
the agenda. But it is doubtful whether all issues can be 
settled in such a complex struggle as the struggle for inter- 
national progress, and whether the demand for integral 
revision may not compromise the idea for the preservation 
of the international organization. Politicians usually stress 
those matters which concern their own countries. The Asian 
nations, for instance, point out that the composition of the 
permanent membres of the Security Council is not logical, 
as the whole of Asia has only one permanent member, 
although there are countries in Asia which are much larger, 
both in area and strength, than some permanent member- 
states of the Council. The countries which are already 
permanent members of the Council look upon this position 
as their earned right. The admission of new members would 
disturb the present balance in the Council. The countries 
with colonies tolerate the organization, even on colonial 
questions, until it becomes an instrument for dealing death 
blows to the colonies, while the recently emancipated na- 
tions consider that their main struggle in the United Nations 
is for the emancipation of the colonies. Under-developed 
countries look on the obligation of the developed countries 
to contribute to their development — as the true meaning 
of the Organization, while the developed nations see in this 
the economic emancipation of these nations and their escape 
from the economic exploitation which is provided by the 
present relation of forces in the world. These are contra- 
dictions by peaceful methods, by way of a simple legal 
revision of the Charter at a given moment, is an idealistic 
conception, and we do not believe that this can be realized 
overnight. But the struggle for the realization of certain 
of these ideas is a reality, a reality which nobody denies. 
The patient and constant struggle in the international arena 
within the framework of the Organization, leads. towards 
progress, but the methods of this struggle must and should 
contribute to the ‘solution of the problem only if they do 
not lead to the disintegration of the Organization. For no 
matter how much we criticize this Organization, no matter 
how persistently we point to its arrors and omissions, its 
non-effectivieness and passivity in some cases (for instance 
in the. case of Guatemala), and no matter how much this 
Organization presents hindrances owing to the existing 
friction between the Great Powers, it has nonetheless been 
progressive in its general activity, and there is no doubt 
that it is a greater success to maintain the Organization 
than to vote only for individual revision clauses, while 
shattering the Organization. Hence the whole of this should 
be taken as a question of general lines of international 
policy, and this year and a half which separates us from the 
revision of the Charter is a time for general soundings, 
general yielding, in order that a new balance of forces 
may be found in a new compromise (just as the 1945 
Charter constituted a compromise) which will make place 
for progress without leading to disintegration of the inter- 
national organization. 
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Indian-Chinese Relations 


VALUE OF NEUTRAL ASIAN ALLIANCE 


N objective assessment of the recent India—China 

parleys is beset with two difficulties. First, there is 

sndency to indulge in sentimental, wishful thinking 
and to believe that a grand India—China entente is round 
the corner. Second, there is the alarmist view of the 
Chou—Hehru talks that they are but the first step towards 
India’s surrender to international Communism. The truth 
is that both are exaggerated notions. A solid basis for a 
lasting India—China understanding has not been discovered 
and the indications are that it will not be discovered for 
some time yet. 

The talks presumably centred around two problems: 
the immediate question of JIndo—China and the larger 
question of Asian relations. The prospects of peace in the 
war-torn Indo—China are brighter to-day than ever. 

In regard to the larger question of Asian relations it 
is well to remember the position of the two powers that 
were party to the Delhi talks. India is a member of the 
British Commonwealth and the Chinese may justifiably 
argue that it is not completely free from British influence. 
However there is no military agreement between India and 
Britain,.nor has India given any naval or military base 
to any military power in the world. The same cannot be 
said about China. China is linked with Russia by a military 
alliance and mutual assistance pact. It has given bases to 
Russia in Manchuria, notably Port Artur. At Geneva Chou 
En-lai had suggested a collective security pact among the 
Asian States in order to fight what he termed ,,outside 
interference”. It is evident that such a collective security 
alliance of Asia will be hostile to the West. It will not in 
any way affect the Chinese military alliance with Russia, 
and therefore a collective security pact with China would 
mean indirect alignment of Asia with the Soviet Union and 
against the Atlantic Camp. This goes against the basic core 
of free Asia’s foreign policy, the policy of nonalignment 
with either of the two contending blocs. The joint commu- 
nique makes no mention of this Chinese proposal although 
Chou En-lai in his speeches did not fail to stress the need 
for an accord among Asian States against Western aggress- 
ion. H’ statement that the menace to peace of Asia came 
from oucside and that the peace-loving nations and peoples 
of Asia would frustrate the scheme of war instigators was 
clearly directed against the United States. So it seems that 
no agreement could be reached on this question and that 
India rightly refused to have an accord with China against 
one bloc. 


CONFLICTING PROPOSALS 


On peace and security of Asia we have three conflict- 
ing proposals before us. One is the above-mentioned Chinese 
proposal which is a subtle move to mobilise Asia against 
the West without in any way modifying the existing mili- 
tary link-up between China and Russia. Then, second, we 
have the United States proposal, namely the creation of 
a South-East Asian defence organisation in which Thailand 
and Philippines will take part and which will be gradually 
extended to the other Asian States willing to participate. 
This is a frankly anti-China offensive alliance and may 
any day be linked up with the shemes of a section of Ame- 
rican opinion for reestablishing Chiang’s power on the 
mainland of China and Rhee’s proposal to unite Korea by 
force. This move far from lessening tensicn will increase 
it by furthering the process of polarisation in Asia. It can- 
not but meet with staunchest restistance from those States 
which have not yet reduced themselves to the position of 


United States satelites. As a matter of fact, the strength-, 


ening of peace in Asia demands weaning away of Thailand 
from American influence. 

The third alternative arrangement is the one proposed 
by Great Britain, a Locarno Treaty for Asia. The Locarno 
Treaty was arrived at in 1925 between six West European 


States in vastly different circumstances. Its principle was 
simple namely that the signatories should agree not to 
attack each other and rush to the aid fora victim of aggress- 
ion should any one of the signatories attack another. Thus 
Locarno is a status quo agreement and eminently fits in with 
the British approach to foreign policy. Britain is no longer 
the world power that it was a few decades back, and it 
would like to salvage as much as it can in the changed 
conditions of today. The British are intelligent enough to 
know that vast new forces, ,,lark and obscure”, have 
arisen in Asia and that a complete reversal of the historical 
process by use of force is not possible. They therefore offer 
the French interests in Indo-China and the American foreign 
policy aims in the Far East on the altar of the new God in 
Peking in the hope that that God would return the favour 
by guaranteeing British possessions and interests in Asia. 


BRITISH POSITION 


The Locarno Treaty will therefore. mean that Asian 
powers under-write British rule in Malaya, Singapore and 
Hongkong. Why India or any other Asian State should agree 
to do this is the moot question. Nothing can be more danger- 
ous than this Locarno’ Agreement because it seeks to 
preserve the iniquitous status quo. China may, perhaps,’ 
agree to it if it thought that it was being given adequate 
concessions in Korea and Indo-China, but this seems most 
unlikely. The Americans, as is evident from the letter of 
American Congressman to President Eisenhower, are firmly 
opposed to this arrangement because it would mean more 
than recognising Red China. It would mean virtually declar- 
ing it inviolable. It would mean the final abandonment of 
the American policy of changing the status quo ina regress- 
ive kind of way. The Americans do not wish to guarantee 
new China’s security, and, holding war as inevitable, would 
not like to tie themselves down in relation to Japan, South 
Korea and Formosa based Kuomintang China. 

What then should India and other like-minded States 
do? Mr. Nehru’s answer seems to be that we should not 
go in for any of these grandiose pacts but should try to 
improve relations with China and achieve cease-fire wher- 
ever actual fighting is going on. This is a point of view not 
free from inadequacies. What is the use of gainsaying the 
fact that Burma and other neutral South-East Asian States 
are apprehensive about China’s expansionist desings? If 
India does not devise a more effective remedy than the 
recipe to improve relations with China, these small States 
would conceivably be overwhelmed by the fear of Com- 
munism and land into SEATO much against their will. Noth- 
ing can be more unfortunate than India’s failure to keep 
these powers close to itself. It would be a devastating blow 
to India’s foreign policy and would result in its isolation. 
The Americans have greatly improved their position in Iran 
and Pakistan, and further defection of unattached Asia must 
spell disaster. It is not: dificult to find a way out of these 
difficulties. The ultimate aim of Asian policy, India must 
declare in unmistakable terms right now, is the promulgat- 
ion of some kind of a Monroe Doctrine in Asia which would 
presume elimination of all foreign influence from the Asian 
soil including that of Russia. Unless China and Japan, 
which are among the principal Asian powers, adhere to 
this policy, this policy won’t be effective. To-day Japan’s 
sovereignty is severely limited and it. is tied to the United 
States by virtue of its security treaty with America. It is 
difficult to say how long Japan will tolerate this position 
of subservience. In regard to China we have already re- 
marked that militarily it is part of the Soviet bloe and that 
foreign Russian armies to-day operate on China’s soil. The 
Chinese may legitimately say that they have been forced 
into this military alliance because of the existence of United 
States forces in Japan and the interventionist plans of a 
section of American opinion in regard to China with For- 
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mosa as the base of aggression. As long as this threat from 
. America continues, how can we be so rash as to cut ourselves 
off from the support:of the second mighty power which we 
so badly need? While this argument is legitimate it may 
be a specious excuse also, and the rulers of China might 
not have any intention, in fact, of breaking themselves loose 
militarily from the USSR. It is best to wait and see and 
not dogmatically assert either way. 


NON-AGGRESSION PACTS 


Meanwhile, India, Burma, Indonesia, Ceylon and other 
unattached States should agree to enter into non-aggression 
pacts with China. However, the Pact should be limited to 
the principle of non-aggression and non-interference. It 
should not include mutual assitance:.for as long as the 
military link-up between China and Russia continues there 
can be no question of these neutral States promising ass- 
istance in the event of agression on China from outside 
quarters. Let us be quite plain about it. However, the fears 
of Burma and other States are not likely to be allayed by 
the mere signing of these non-aggression pacts. India by 
virtue of its size and resources must come forward to 
guarantee the security of these States on the condition that 
they do not join the SEATO or militarily link up with the 
Atlantic bloc in any other way. So far Mr. Nehru has been 
chary in giving this guarantee which he:has given to Nepal. 
Such non-aggression and mutual assitance pacts between 
the neutral South-East Asian States cannot be interpreted 
by China as a hostile act. If it should, then it will be suf- 
ficient reason for these States to be apprehensive about 
China’s actual intensions. The scope of these mutual ass- 
istance agreement among neutral States should be purely 
defensive and it should be made clear from the very beginn- 
ing that it is open to any Asian State that undertakes to 
extricate itself.from the military apronstrings of the two 
bloes to join this Asian alliance. Pakistan and Thailand 
would be welcome to join this, as also Laos and Cambodia 
in the event of their agreeing to eliminate American and 
French military influences respectively. In course’ of time 
China and Japan and the nations to the West of Pakistan- 
India might also come in but this is not in the realm of 
what is immediately realisable. It may be interpreted as 
wishful thinking. So it is better to leave it at that. But 
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short of a mutual assitance pact, everything should be done 
to develop closer cultural, economic and commercial reali- 
sation with the new China. 

It would not be out of place here to touch on the 
question of Tibet not in a spirit of recrimination and rancour 
but to put some proportion on the present speculative 
thinking on the question of China—India _ realitionship. 
Tibet has had far closer cultural, religious and commercial 
ties with India than with China. The Chinese contact with 
Tibet is of a comparatively recent origin and has been in 
the nature of political tutelage. Apart from the fact that 
the concept of suzerainty is an outmoded, medieval concept, 
it should not be forgotten that for the last several decades 
Tibet has enjoyed virtual independence. Communist China 
repeatedly and forcefully assert its sovereignty over Tibet 
and Formosa. But what about Outer Mongolia? In the 
treaty whitch the Government of the USSR solemnly entered 
into with the Central Government of China in 1924, it was 
explicitly said that Russia accepted China’s sovereignty 
over Outer Mongolia. A long period of civil war and years 
of Japanese aggression followed the conclusion of this treaty. 
During this period the Soviets established a puppet regime 
in Outer Mongolia and proclaimed its independence. At 
Yalta, Stalin persuaded Roosevelt to undertake to ,,obtain” 
China’s (Chiang Kai-cheks) consent for the status quo in 
Outer Mongolia. The successor government of Mao Tse- 
Tung has also confirmed this arangement. One can legitima- 
tely ask Peking why is it so submissive in relation to ‘Russia 
and why is it. so arrogant towards India which accepted 
the principle of suzerainty but only suggested peaceful setle- 
ment of the Tibet question with autonomy for that region 
within the framework of China’s suzerainty? Of course, 
this is all past history and nobody should rake it up ito 
foul good relations between these two neighbours with a 
common frontier of over two thousand miles. But it is necess- 
ary to bear these unpleasant facts in mind so that they 
may restrain flights of imagination on this question. Nobody 
wants a liberation army to be sent into Tibet. The moral 
of all this is clear. It is that India should pursue a bold 
policy of forging a neutral Asian alliance, of encouraging 
bilateral non-aggression treaties with China, of deepening 
the cultural and commercial intercourse with China on 
one hand and neutral Asia on the other, thereby lay- 
ing the foundations of an Asian Community. 


Socialism and Nationalism in the Arab World 


OCIALISM in the Arab World is conforted with a ma- 

J jor problem, that will confront every socialist move- 

ment in colonial and semi-colonial areas. What is the 
role of the socialists when national liberation has not been 
attained? In other words, and in more blunt terms, what is 
the relation of nationalism with socialism? This is not a pu- 
rely theoretical question that can wait detailed and lengthy 
discussion. It is an urgent and an immediate gap that ought 
to be filled. If not, socialist direction will lose the initiative 
it now maintains. 

The difficulty of Arabs and Asians is that they cannot 
draw much on European experience in this field. In We- 
stern Europe, socialist thought was the direct offspring of 
the industrial revolution and the growing complexity of 
the econcmic order. Socialism in Europe was basically a 
working class movement. In the Arab countries, socialism 
is an offspring of anti-imperialist struggles. It is the socially 
conscious faction of nationalist forces. It is the nascent 
intelligentsia seeking a formula to free anti-imperialism 
from the fetters of completely negative framework and 
provide it with a constructive content. 

; In Lebanon. where the westernization of thought and 
life has been highly successful, socialist groups tend to 
adhere to the classics of the pre-Marxist era. This is why 
some Lebanese socialists consider nationalism and socialism 
as anathema to each other. The problem of identity is re- 


solved by resorting to the utopian cliché of ,,;we are huma- 
nitarians”, an error that is still in the process of rectifi- 
cation. In Iraq, the socialist (National Democratic Party) 
followed a similar line to that of Rosa Luxemburg in Po- 
land. Arab national unity was not the concern of socialists; 
their task devolved solely on securing a redistribution of 
status. To them, anti-imperialism was essentially a class 
struggle. Rosa Luxembourg maintained that Polish unity 
was unimportant; Polish workers in the Russian Empire 
should ally themselves with Russian workers and so on in 
other sectors of Poland with their respective — political 
suzerins. 

In Syria, the Socialist Baath (Renaissance) in its for- 
mative stages, emphasized the element of national unity as 
transcending all other considerations. National self-realiza- 
tion was equated with fulfillment. Exprerience has’ given 
the Baath, in recent years, a more mature outlook. 

The deviations in the Arab socialist movement lay not 
in the substance of their currents, but in the preoccupation 
of presenting their respective parts as wholes in themselves. 
The error is one of omission and non-saturation rather than 
deliberate commission. The coordination that is taking 
place between the various Arab socialist leaders will bring 
together the oneness of these currents. The ultimate solution 
for the present crisis is the emergence of a centralized 
leadership for the Arab socialist movement. Total sove- 
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regnty of socialist parties in the Arab states is detrimental; 
cooperation is definitely insufficient. 

The difficulties that will confront the objective of unity 
cannot be underestimated. They manifest themselves not 
only in the divergent theoretical problems, but in the 
overall political structure and historical background. 

The countries that constitute the Arab World are bound 
together with a community of language, culture, political 
interests, aspirations and geographic and economic unity. 
In fact the Arab world is one Arab nation. Reluctance of 
some socialists to recognize the primacy of unity lays 
partly in the history of Arab renaissance. 

Arabs came into contact with the West through Lebanon 
and Egypt. The large Christian element attracted foreign 
educational missionaries to Beirut and other towns of 
Mount Lebanon. Egypt since Mohammed Ali became virtual- 
ly independent from Ottoman rule. In 1882 it was occupied 
by the British. Lebanon during the course of the 19th 
Century fell several times under direct and indirect Euro- 
pean control. The remaining Arab provinces were closed 
communities offering no serious challenge to the control 
of Constantinople. They did not, thus share the experiences 
of Lebanon and Egypt and did not develop the liberal 


jintellegentsia that was found in Cairo and Beirut. Though’ 


the progressive forces here became the repository of Arab 
aspirations, they paradoxically alienated themselves from 
the over-all Arab body politic. Here is to be found ‘the 
roots of relative isolationism vis-a-vis Arab nationalism 
and the fear of ,,absorption” characteristic of the Western- 
izers in these two countries today. In Syria and Iraq one 
does not find a group advocating Syrian or Iraqi natio- 
nalisms. In Egypt and Lebanon there are serious efforts 
to promote Pharaonism and Lebanese nationalism. These 
isolationist tendencies have favourable response in quarters 
that have acquired vested interests in the continuity of 
Arab disunity. They have manoevered themselves into a 
powerful pressure group in both countries. Political inter= 
action and in some cases naked opportunism, impose absten- 
tion to define the socialist position on Arab unity and 
reluctance to take a firm stand in favor of the elementary 
requirement for socialist development in the Near East, 
That Arab socialism in its present organizational structure 
should reflect what is, rather than what ought to be, is 
undoubtedly a stumbling block to socialist progress. 

It will be argued that such a step — organisation unity 
of Arab socialism — will meet with constitutional and legal 
obstacles set up by the Arab governments and will hinder 
the movement rather than help it. It is an unnecessary and 
untimely provocation, they will add. 

The writer’s answer to these objections stems from the 
apprehension that such an attitude is in many instances a 
direct result of convinced provincial nationalism. But the 
trend towards Arab unity is strong enough to make a legal 
challenge by the governments a serious risk on their part. 
Even then the presentation of this issue on such a level 
will not only discredit the ruling classes further, especially 
towards the nationalist bourgeoisie, but will affirm the 
socialist position as the vanguard of the movement for 
Arab unity. It will provide impetus for the recultant libe- 
rals and marginal progressives to decide their direction. 
To conform to legalistic requirements under revolutionary 
conditions will be to risk ideological annihilation for the 
purpose of temporary parliamentary gains. 

In certain socialist circles of Iraq, it is argued that the 
class basis is essential in the present phase of struggle. 
The adoption of this technique will prevent dispersion of 
socialist potential in each of the Arab states. Each socialist 
party should endeavor to promote socialism within its own 
legal” limits. Arab unity will come as a result of perme- 
ation. This view is current in Egypt and Lebanon, but not 
on a class basis. The theory of permeation,-though ap- 
parently valid, does not take into consideration the logic 
of Arab realities. 

The explanation of this provincial socialism is to be 
found in the history of Arab nationalism. In semi-colonial 
countries, the native bourgeoisie becomes the vanguard of 
liberal nationalism. In the Arab world, many of the original 
nationalists became integrated with the political structure. 
They abandoned the .,,unity” objective and adopted the 
formula of ,,cooperation”. In the midst of this dilemma, 
those who continued to hold the banner of Arab nationalism 
did not seek to adjust their cause to the interplay of new 
social and economic forces; they failed to provide their 
struggle for Arab unity the positive and constructive content 
the growing social consciousness required. 


This insufficiency was clearly exposed by the dramatic 
disintegration of the progressive ,,League for National 


Action” led by Ali Nasser Deen, Fahem el Khoury and 
the ‘late C. Yanni and Mohamed Noueyri. Many of its . 
membres became socialists or membres of the bourgeois 
nationalist parties — Al-Nidaa el Kawmi in Lebanon, Al- 
Istiklal in Iraq. The others, reacting to the frustration of 
prior failure, adopted the classical Marxist view of society, 
applicable only where industrial production has acquired 
a foothold in society and where imperialism and national 
unity are not immediate problems. This reaction, sincere 
as it may have been, was, in Lenin’s terms _,,infantile 
leftwing”’ deviation. In its ,,provincial” preoccupation it 
failed to appreciate not only the objective cohesive factors 
that unite the Arabs, but more still it led to decrease 
the votentialities of a united Arab anti-imperialist front. 


Though these particular characteristics of Arab socialist 
parties possess inherent dangers, they are, however, the 
necessary ingredients of ‘a comprehensive movement. We- 
stern humanism and the idealism of pre-Marxist thought 
provides the movement with the immunity against utili- 
tarian pragmatism that lays at the roots of the social 
democratic failure in Western Europe. The dynamic insis- 
tence on class basis is a reminder that, in this generation 
and the future one, bourgeois intelectuals are, alone, incom- 
petent of revolutionary achievements. That, in order to 
transform a semi-colonial area into a united socialist nation, 
the peasants and workers. have to be the makers of policy 
as well as the recipients of its benefits. 

The hammering on national unity will serve to provide 
not only the necessary framework for socialist success, but 
the major deterrent to imperialism, zionism, and reaction; 
also that the theory of ,,ypermeation” presupposes uneven 
socialist develpment in the Arab world. 


All these particulars of Arab socialist parties are in 
reality: mutually complementary. They are all necessary. 
In sovereign existance they will neutralize each other pro- 
viding reaction and its revolutionary perversion access to 
power. In their integration, these currents will cement 
the greatest progressive movement in modern Arab history. 
The first. step ought to be a centralized and unified 
Arab socialist movement. 
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Transition Period in Eastern Germany 


‘7 HE part of Germany which iis under Soviet occupation 
|} provides, in a specific way, an adequate picture of 
the general complicated situation in which Germany 
as a whole now finds herself. The ,German Democratic 
Republic” is, according to statements made in Moscow, an 
independent state, but, in fact, its way to independence is 
barred by international treaties. It is only a part of Ger- 
many, and as such it would like to become a spokesman for 
the whole of the country. It pretends to be the only demo- 
cratic state on the German territory, and is accepted as such 
only by those who hold that the Stalinist practices are 
»democratic” and ,,peaceloving”. 

Eastern Germany is going through a transition period, 
and is unsettled. That is the consequence of the historical 
errors which were made in the German question after 
the war. A strange coordination system was introduced in 
the whole of Germany, based on the supposition that the 
Great Powers would cooperate. But when that cooperation 
came to an end, and when the cold war began, people 
became aware of a situation which was more than tragic. 
Experience has shown that the Soviet Union considers Ger- 
many to be the key to Europe. And when the Soviets saw 
that it was impossible for them to conquer the whole of 
Germany, they directed their attention to the ,German 
Democratic Republic’, as to a realistic basis for any eventual 
expansion. Here, on the western borders of the Soviet em- 
pire, unlike in the east, realitively stable relation prevail. 
There are no wars or aggression to be exploited here. 
Diplomacy and propaganda must therefore remain the chief 
weapons of political struggle. 

The political exponent of the Soviet Union in Eastern 
Germany is the United Socialist Party, which is a Com- 
informist party. At this moment it determines its policy 
and moves in accordance with the attitude taken by the 
Soviet Union at the Berlin Conference. The stand taken 
at that conference prevented Germany’s unification on the 
basis of the right of the people to self-determination, but 
they do not bar the: way to any tactical manoeuvres. The 
‘Soviet Union is trying to bring about another conference on 
Germany, at which the main item on the agenda would be 
the proposal for a collective security system as presented by 
Molotov to the Berlin Conference. So the United Socialist 
Party has taken up this idea, and insists on it day and 
night. In introducing the former fieldmarshal, Paulus in 
East Berlin at the beginning of July, the official represen- 
tative of the East German Government, Professor Albert 
Norden said that negotiations on Germany were the first 
and primary aim of the policy pursued by the ,,Democratic 
German Republic”. The Soviet Union, as we see, have not 
closed the door to talks on Germany, nor will they do so in 
‘the near future. The period of negotiations continues. 

The First Secretary of the United Socialist Party, Wal- 
ter Ulbricht wrote in the January issue of the Cominformist 
paper, ,.For a Lasting Peace and People’s Democracy” that 
the main task of the Party was to work for the ,,political 
and economic strengthening of the German Democratic Repu- 
blic”. He stressed that the country’s ,,reunification cannot take 
place at once”, and that it will be brought about by the 
,»Joint efforts of the patriotic forces in the Democratic Re- 
public and Western Germany”. Since there is no direct 
contact between Bonn and Berlin—Pankow, the United So- 
cialist Party carries on its propaganda outside Eastern Ger- 
many in a variety of ways. Often delegations of workers 
from the Federal Republic are asked to visit the Eastern 
Zone. Once there, they are taken to see various industrial 
establishments, to be shown the ,,proofs of socialist con- 
struction”. Those who accept such invitations are mostly 
West Germany Cominformists or people who are always 
ready to verify Soviet claims to success. These visits, how- 
ever, are of little use to the officials of Eastern Germany. 
‘Stalinism has been defeated in the Federal Republic. It has 
no influence on the West German workers. This is well 
known to the Soviet Union and to the United Socialist 
Party. They are therefore directing their attention, to other 


sections of the community which are linked with the Soviet 
Union and the ,,People’s Democracies” by material interests. 
Thus all kinds of legal and illegal transactions are taking 
place in the field of trade. In this the financial gains are, 
naturally, welcomed by the leaders of the United Socialist 
Party, but they hold that the political effect of trade is of 
primary importance. Profits made in trade with the East 
will, they consider, pave the way for expansion. 

Another method of East German propaganda is to 
appeal to patriotic feelings and incite anti-American hatred. 
For this purpose they encourage and support connections 
between military persons of the two zones. But as far as 
patriotism is concerned, they have not had much success, 
for the credentials of the Cominformist are not very 
convincing in the patriotic field. 

In addition to these endeavours directed towards the 
outer world, the leaders of Eastern Germany try to keep 
the people in their own zone in constant political tension. 
After a Four Power Conference there came a period of 
inaction, which affected even some section of the party 
machine. And the peopie, though they had passed through 
bitter experiences and did not expect the Soviets to give 
freedom the ,,German Democratic Republic’, began to 
display some hope. The United Socialist Party became aware 
of this and tried — through months of hard work — to 
recitify the consequences produced by the negative Soviet 
policy on the German question. Their efforts were to be 
eased by the plebiscite held on June 26, 27 and 28, although 
it was of a demagogic character. The people were asked 
to vote, either for or against the European Defence Com- 
munity, for or against the withdrawal of the occupation 
troops, for or against the occupation. Now it is evident to 
everybody that all Germans want a peace treaty to be 
signed, and the occupation forces to leave their country.. 
There is no need to vote on what is evident. And if this is, 
nevertheless, done, then there must be something else behind 
it. The plebiscite held in June was not popular either 
among the people or among the Party members. 


The Soviets and the United Socialist Party are pursuing 
a fictitious policy of people’s self determination, since they 
are not prepared to make any concessions regarding the 
German. problem. They have set up a conveyor belt which 
for weeks now has been bringing on meetings and confe- 
rences of all kinds. First there was a meeting of the World 
Council for Peace in Berlin, then an European Youth Con- 
ference, a meeting of women from Eastern and Western 
Germany, a congress of the Stalinist association of trade 
unions for Europe, and a number of meetings of German 
poets and cultural workers. All these meetings and confe- 
rences had one thing in common: they all rose against the 
European Defence Community and in favour of the Soviet 
pact on collective security. They were called to emphasize 
the Comminformist support for German unity. 

The political manifestations staged by the leaders of 
Eastern Germany are, however, very weak. They are hated 
by the population, and they are not even popular among 
the Party cadres. The present period in Central and Eastern 
Germany in characterized by false political gratifications. 
This is particularly true in as far as relations with the Fe- 
deral Republic are concerned. But however this self- 
gratification may be useful to political drives, it does not 
help the economic situation. 


The leaders of Eastern Germany recently introduced a 
new ecnomic policy. At the begining of April, Premier 
Grottewohl fold the miners of the Soviet Wismut. A. G. 
(though the Soviet Union has declared that it acknowledges 
the sovereignty of the ,,German Democratic Republic”, 
Eastern Germany has not been given back the territory where 
uranium is mined): ,,The new policy demands that our 
industry should increase the production of consumer goods 
as much as possible. But this will be possible only if the 
necessary material basis has been created”. Under this 
new policy the United Socialist Party ordered that the 
preduction of consumer goods in 1954 should reach the value 


of one milliard East German marks. Nearly half a year has 
now passed, but the value of consumer goods produced is 
far below the planed 500 millions marks. 


In planning these increases, at the Fourth Congress of 
the United Socialist Party in April 1954, the East German 
leaders acted mechanically, in a merely administrative 
way. They simply odered various districts, ie. factories in 
various districts, to increase their production plans for 1954, 
and the ordered increases were to be carried out in add- 
ition to the regular production plans. The factories 
themselves had to find the necessary raw material and 
labour if they were to reorganize production and to what 
was required of them. But a bureaucratic, state capitalist 
economy, which is forced to process old material, is not 
eapable of increasing production by one miliard marks. 

In the last six months East German economy has 
encountered the greatest difficulties in the supply of power. 
Oto Grottewohl himself admitted this in the above mentioned 
speech: ,,The failure of our power generating plants and 
fuel production to meet the needs of industry and the 
population can no longer be tolerated. These branches of 
production must be developed and made capable of keeping 
abreast with other branches of our people’s economy’. But 
despite all this ,,Neus Deutchland” the organ of the United 
Socialist Party, wrote in July that the supplies of power 
and fuel, had not improved in the second quarter either, 
According to reports appearing in the ,,Berlin Gazzete” 
(unofficial organ of the Party), the Minister of Heavy In- 
dustry, Fritz Zelbman, said that progress in the construction 
of power-generating plants in the first quarter was ,,abso- 
lutely unsatisfactory”. True, the production of power was 
increased by 5%/, over the 1953 output, but that was not 
enough. Zelbman said: ,,Seeing that we have planned to 
increase our power production in 1954 by 741,000 kilowatts, 
the power plants of 169,350 kilowatts that were set in 
operation in the second quarter cannot satisfy us. We should 
have built plants with twice that capacity. Delays in install- 
ing new turbines, unpunctual deliveries of machines, slow 
repairs, poor organization of work,and inadequate worker’s 
control are some of the main reasons why the plans are not 
being fulfilled’. 


This statement gives a clear picture of planned economy 
in the Soviet zone. Plans are not being fulfilled in many 
branches of economy, and the situation in agriculture is 
just as bad. In the purely agricultural district of New Bran- 
denberg just as in most other districts of Easter Germany 
there are serious shortages in the supplies of potatoes. 

As far as food supplies are concerned, East Berlin is in 
a privileged position, but in the interior the situation is 
quite different. Reports from many towns say that there 
are serious shortages of agricultural products, vegetables in 
particular. The order issued last summer, under which 
meat rations cards could not be used to buy fish, has now 
been withdrawn, and people can get fish when there is 
no meat. Cooking fats are again in short supply, and even 
in state shops people can get only halfa kilo for three weeks. 
One may say that the economic situation is now slightly 
better than it was in the period immediately before July 
17 last year, but that there are, nevertheless, accute shori- 
ages in all kinds of supplies. 

Elections for the Peoples. Assembly and for individual 
provincial councils will be held in October. The anti-fascist 
and democratic blocs will nominate their candidates on a 
single list. The election campaign is now beginning, and the 
whole party will be engaged in it. But seeing that Eastern 
Germany plays an important part in Soviet policy in 
Western Europe, surprises of all kinds are possible. Thus, 
for instance, a peace treaty between the Soviet Union and 
the ,,German Democratic Republic” may be formally con- 
cluded. Similarly, a new conierence on Germany might take 
place, and'so change the whole situation. But whatever happ- 
ens, the present division of Germany will last for some 
time yet. For there now exist two fully developed states, 
which differ in politics, economy, culture and even language, 
and there are no indications that this division will be ended 
soon. The present period will represent a special chapter in 
German history. At this moment there are no spontaneous 
movements for unification in Germany. The need for a 
union is felt in Eastern but not in Western Germany. And 
only an all-German movement for unification will be capable 
of changing the German and, perhaps, the international 
situation. But there are no signs of such a movement yet. 
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Development of Economy in F.P. R. of Yugoslavia in 1959 


Under the Draft 


-HREE tendencies underlie the Draft Community Plan 
for 1955: conditions and measures for the general 
increase of the national revenue, for the advence- 

ment of agriculture, and, finaly, for the increase of ex- 
ports to alleviate deficits in the balance of payments. 

After the rapid increase of industrial production, 
transport and other activities in the period from 1946 to 
1949/50, a period of about three years followed in which 
both production level and the general level of the national 
revenue remained at a standstill. In this period all efforts 
were directed to the consolidation of the national defence 
and the fulfilment of the industrial program. If the radical 
switch-over of the foreign trade from the East to the West 
and the two of drought years are added to this, it is 
easily understood that funds were not available for the 
import of raw materials to ensure maximum output in 
industry. There were two alternatives: either a temporary 
standstill in production and the raising of the living 
standard, and the provision of means out of relatively modest 
funds to complete the projects in which investments had 
already bean made — or to give them up almost entirely. 
Such a long-term policy is hardly possible, but the concen- 
tration of available means for a shorter time, in order to 
achieve the same results in construction, especially in an 
under-developed country, was inveable, and it turned out 
to be possible. P 

After 1952 long-term investments began to show results. 
The increase of industrial production amounted to 11% in 
1953 compared with 1952, and in 1954 the industrial pro- 
duction increased by 13% in six months compared with the 
level of the first six months in 1953. There is no doubt 
that in the next months further increase is to be expected, 
for new unite will be put into operation — the hydro-power- 
plant at Jablanica, the aluminium plant at Kidricevo, the 
new blast-furnaces at Zenica, etc. Such progress in industrial 
production and the realitively good year in agriculture are 
reflected in the general increase of production and national 
revenue. The national revenue increased by 9% in 1953 
compared with 1952, and in 1954 an increase of 3% is 
expected according to the production results of the first 
half of the year and the estimate of the crops, while in 
1955 another increase of 8% is estimated, providing the 
harvest is normal. 

Such an increase of the national revenue was possible 
because of the general growth of economic activity that 
ensued from the operation of new plants and enterprises, 
by a more rational utilization of the capacity of the manu- 
facturing industry and by enlivening all other fields of 
economy. But the rehabilitation of agriculture and its gra- 
dual ascent was started especially by the intensified rearing 
of livestock, and by cancelling some administrative restric- 
tions. For the development of industrial production, the 
relation between the increase of the production of the means 
of work and consumers’ goods is characteristic. It is known 
that for several years, even in the period of the decline of the 
manufacturing industry, the production of the means of 
work has been growing, for all the efforts were concentrated 


Community Plan 


on the development of basic industry. This relation has 
been also changing in the course of the last two years. 
While the production of the means of work has been 
increased in 1954 by 24.7% compared with 1953, and in 1955 
by $/ compared with 1954, production of consumers’ goods 
has been augmented in 1954 by 9,9% and will be increased 
in 1955 by 17.30%. 

With regard to the rapid increase of the population 
(about 28.000 annually) and’ the situation of the balance of 
payments, the backwardness of agriculture is a heavy 
drag on the entire econemy. It is reflected in two directions: 
first, the difficultires caused to the balance of payments 
for the import of grains and fats overburdens the already 
deficient balance of payments, and then, owing to inade- 
quate agricultural productivity opporturities for export are 
limited; and second owing to the low proceeds from agri- 
culture the greatest part of the population has a low 
purchasing power and this eventually limits possibility of 
the expansion of industry. 


Thus the Community Plan for 1955 gives a more sub- 
stantial program for the development of production. This 
plan is based on the possibility of the more extensive pro- 
duction of industrial goods in general, especially for the 
needs of villages, of the means of production, of goods for 
reproduction, a well as goods for personal needs. An increase 
in the volume of goods is anticipated, and so also is an 
increase of the purchasing power of village people by 
increasing the proceeds of agricultural production and raising 
the prices of some of their produce to accrue greater funds. 


Our agriculture requires, besides these propitious gene- 
ral economic relations, special measures for improvement 
regarding its backwardness, which is reflected in very low 
yields. The Community Plan for 1955, alongside with a 
whole series of improvements, lays stress on the wider use 
of fertilizers. From 132.000 tons in 1954 an increase to 
440.000 is expected in 1955, and in the subsequent year, 1956, 
to 610.000 tons. The manufacture of agricultural machinery 
and implements is to be increased from 11.780 to 19.733 tons, 
and tools from 2.860 to 4.632 tons. 


After some industrial units are completed a gradual 
modification of the structure of investments will be pos- 
sible, especially larger investments in agriculture. Out of 
the common investment funds an augmentation of the 
credit for agriculture is anticipated: from 6.400 million in 
1953 to 16.200 million in 1953, providing that not only col- 
lective farms and state estates may draw loans, but also - 
individual farmers. Larger investments in agriculture will 
help towards the increase of subventions for the purchase 
of machinery, implement and tools. The total of subventions 
to farmers will be increased from 6 milliards in 1954 to 
13.8 miliard in 1955. 

For the advancement of agriculture the development of 
that part of food-processing industry which helps the 
preservation of agricultural products for primary processing 
(slaughter houses, refrigerators, silo, mills), is also important 
A special program in this respect has already been under 


ee 


Way one year, and in 1955 investments amounting to 7.8 
milliard dinars will be provided for this purpose. 


The advancement of agriculture iis a slow process, 


depending both on the improvement of general economic 
circumstances and on social changes (working practice, 
embracement of modern achievements, education, etc.). In 
our country there are no free surfaces of arable land which 
would give quick results by applying mechanization. There 
is the problem of overpopulation and small holdings (farms 
belonging to indviduals cannot exceed 10 hectars) where 
the increase of productivity can be obtained first of all by 
increase of yield, but this requires more intensive labour 
and the application of modern farming, none of which can 
be achieved in a short time. However, the constant enlarge- 
ment of livestock and the greater interest of farmers in 
the market, indicate that the chances for the development 
of agriculture have improved and with the more intensive 
participation of the community (investments, measures for 
improvements, and above all merchandise for villages) 
greater production may be expected. In present phase it is 
hard to find another task so essential for the further develop- 
ment of.agriculture on the whole as the task of increas- 
ing agricultural production. 

The general increase of the national revenue, the 
increase of industrial production, as well as the expected 
improvements in agriculture, will make possible the sta- 
bilization of economy, it the efforts to achieve greater 
exports are successful. The. fact itself that a higher level 
of production is attained does not necessarily imply a 
greater export. Yugoslav economy is facing specific pro- 
blems such as orientation to production for export, quality, 
finding markets — very often for the goods which Yugoslavia 
is marketing for the first time abroad. Its efficacy depends 
on a speedy eliminating of the deficit in the balance of 
payments. Thence the balance of payments and measures 
for the decrease of the deficit are the key points of the 
Community Plan for 1955. The first measure is, naturally, 
increase of exports. The export in. period 1953—1955 is 
expressed in the following figures: 


1953 1954 1955 
Industry 44.8 49.4 57.5 
Agriculture 15.3 25.1 29.4 
60.1 74.5 86.9 


According to the exports efected in the first half of 
1954 the export plan for 1954 may be realized. The increase 
of the export, especially of industriel produce, in 1955 to 
12 milliard will require efforts by the entire economy. 

Until the balance of payments is squared, it will be 
difficult: to avoid some restrictions of import, especially 
unessential exports, as anticipated by the Community Plan. 
Actually it is not necessary to restrict imports to such an 
extent that industry cannot run at full capacity, but it is 
inevitable to limit import of finished consumers’ goods, and 
unessential good in general. It was found that items which 
were not intended for export and whose production was 
therefore limited, are marketable abroad and represent a 
considerable source of foreign currency (in 1954 the textile 
industry will export 35 million metres of cotton fabrics, 
and in 1955 an export of 50 million metres is anticipated). 
However, the increase of export is not the only and probably 
not the most difficult problem in the balance of payments. 
Import of food and especially paying of debts represent 
special problem of this period. The gradual decrease and 
cessation of the import of food, amounting on a average 
to 700.000 tons and about 20.000 tons of fats is planned. 
This would help considerably to balance our payments. But 
the most serious problems are debts and their settlement, 
for they are mostly payable on short terms at a high rate 
of interest, and. payments are due within the next three 
years, calling for special efforts on the part of our economy 
to increase production and export. Out of the total payments 
in 1954 and 1955, 56% are short term liabilities, and inte- 
rests and total payments in these years engage 56% of the 
total exports anticipated in 1955. Considering the total 
economic potentiality of Yugoslavia, the problem is not so 
much the amount of liabilities but their structure and 
terms of payments. 

In addition to all efforts, aid and credits from, abroad 
are necessary in such a situation to equipoise the balance 
of payments in 1955. 


Gross investments in 1955 out of the total national 
gross production are about 35%. In the last two years their 
relative decrease, is characteristic with relation to the 
gross production, although they are very important items 
in the distribution of gross production. However, the change 
of the structure of investments is noteworthy, in respects 
to the decreasse of investments in industry, and their in- 
crease in transport, agriculture and so-called investments 
for the social standard (schools, hospitals, flats, et.). Since 
1952, when the industrial investments amounted to 66.4% 
out of the total investments, they have been constantly 
declining, so that in 1955 only 51.9% will be invested in 
industry. ; 

Essential changes have also taken place as to the 
volume of investments placed at the disposal of enterprises 
and people’s committies, for the volume of funds taken on 
loan through the National Bank has been diminished, the 
funds of the enterprises being more engaged (amortisation, 
reserves and other assets of enterprises, and funds of self- 
administrating units such as rural communities and 
districts). 

In view of the rather different state of progress in the 
various regions, the problem of backward regions is very 
acute in Yugoslavia. It has been given due atention in post- 
war years, as shown in the index of the growth of !indu- 
strial production 


(1939 == 190) 


F. P. R. of Yugoslavia 183 
Serbia 173 
Croatia 173 
Slovenia 196 
Bosnia and Hercegovina 183 
Macedonia 282, 
Montenegro 404 


Production has mostly grown in the most backward 
regions, but considering that the basic standard was low 
there, a proportionally greater increase in production does 
not necessarily mean great progress, and therefore it is 
necessary to help more intensively the further development 
of these regions. The Community Plan for 1955 provides 
funds to be supplied by the State both for builing up units 
of economic importance for the whole of the country, and 
subventions for educational and cultural purposes and for 
the protection of health in these regions. One of the pro- 
blems that is to be thoroughly discussed by the Assembly 
is the volume of aid to backward regions. 


A certain increase of consumption is also anticipated. 
Expressed in prices of 1938, in dinars per inhabitant 


1952, 2339 
1953 2426 
1954 2637 
1955 2688 


In truth, it is a question of a gradual and cautious 
increase of consumption, quite comprehensible with regard 
to the situation of the balance of payments and efforts for 
national defence (the volume outlays for national defence 
is 16.5% of the national revenue in 1955). From the economic 
point of view a somewhat greater increase of consump- 
tion would favourably influence productivity of work. But 
it is imbossible to achieve this even in 1955 without imperill- 
ing the plan before mentioned. If the economy countinues 
to develop in the same manner as in 1953 and 1954, more 
favourable changes may be ‘expected. 
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ART AND CRITICISM 


A. CELEBONOVIC 


Modern Art in Yugoslavia 


HERE is a widespread belief among lovers of art in 
Yugoslavia that Serbia is the home of painting, 
Croatia of sculpture and Slovenia of drawing .and 
engraving. Although this conception is schematic and 
arbitrary, for Slovenia and Croatia have good painters, 
just as engraving and sculpture are to be found in Serbia, 
it is nonetheless symptomatic of the situation of art in 
Yugoslavia. From this arbitrary statement we can conclude 
two other facts which are indisputable: first, that there are 
in Yugoslavia three main centres of art, and second, that 
the artistic development of these centres has been unequal. 
Hence, despite life in a common homeland for over three 
decedes, it is still difficult to speak about a single Yugoslav 
art. As art is the essence of a nation’s culture and as the 
Yugoslav peoples developed under different historical con- 
ditions, whoever wishes to obtain a correct picture of their 
art will do best to approach each of the three cultural 
centres separately, that is to examine the art in Belgrade, 
Zagreb and Ljubljana individually.! 4 
What are these differences in modern art, since it is 
here, as everywhere in the world, profoundly individual and 
cosmopolitan? Are not these differences, in so far as they 
exist, the result of the activity and influences of. gifted 
individual as much as the result of historical conditions, 
characterized, since the liberation, through the federative 
organization of the state, by a cultural and educational 
decentralization and autonomy? Leaving aside this theore- 
_ tical question, let us rest satisfied with the fact that gifted 
and influential artists created an art in their own milieus, 
as the sculptor MeStrovic did in Croatia, and a whole group 
of young painters did in Belgrade, in the period between 
the two wars. 


I 


From the beginning of the century, painting in Belgrade, 
in contrast to the previous orientation of artist who studied 
in Vienna and Munish, turned towards Paris, under the 
influence of movements which originated in that city in 
the sphere of painting and sculpture. Thus Nadezda Pe- 
trovic, a woman full of temperament, impressed the artistic 
public in Belgrade with her fauvist pictures, which had 
an impressionist note. These pictures, exhibited from 1904 
till 1912, were full of energy and intensive personal 
researches in colour. After that time Belgrade painting 
remained linked with Paris, although it did not take part 
in all the movements of that world centre of painting. In 
any case, the most striking talents reflected sensibility and 
deep humanity rather than a passionate wish for the expe- 
rimental search which characterized the trends of the art 
of painting in Paris and the resulting developments in the 
rest of the world. 

Petar Dobrovié, a painter of lively spirit and powerful 
_ drawing lived in Paris from 1925 till 1927 and after this 


1 The artists in the other republican centres — in Sa- 
rajevo, Skoplje and Cetinje, are linked by education and 
dpa more or less with Belgrade, Zagreb and Lju- 

ana. - 


he abondoned his original style of painting in dark hues 
which were based on ,,values” and turned his attention to 
bright tones in which blue, white and rose evoked the sunny 
Mediterranean and the Adritic. With this method he 
exercised considerable influence on younger artists. Do- 
brovié was also a painter of strikingly psychological por- 
traits. He died in 1942, at the age of 53. 

Several painters who came to the fore in the period 
between 1930 and 1940 are still in the forefront of Yugo- 
slav painting, and exercise a decisive influence on ‘the 
younger generation. 


Zora Petrovic (born 1894), presented in her earlier 
paintings’ melancholy figures in interiors in a _ poetical 
atmosphere of passion and dark, sensual colour. After the 
war she passed to much brighter mediums of expression, 
using lively colouring in her pictures. ; 


Milo Milunovie (born 1897) shows certain characteri- 
stics of the Serbian painting of the Middle Ages. He also, 
however, approaches the spirit of Pompeian painting al- 
though he expresses himself in a strong, heavy medium which 
he links with a refined but powerful feeling for colour. He 
is a painter of still life, landscape and composition. 

Milan Konjovi¢ (born 1898) is an expressionist, dynamic 
and exciting in his colouring, a painter of the flat areas 
of Vojvodina, its wheat, its skies and its people presented 
sharply and ruthlessly. 

Marko Celebonovié (born 1902) is well-known to the 
French public under the name of Marco, as he spent a 
considerable part of his life in Paris. He is a born colourist, 
whose pictures are straightforward and sincere in express- 
ion. His warm poetry is expressed mostly in interiors, in 
family atmosphere, but it is also evident in his serious fi- 
gures, in his violent but nevertheless ordered landscapes, 
and in his strangely human still life pictures. 

Petar Lubarda (born 1905) formerly a painter of mo- 
notone landscapes and still lives is now a painter of the 
Montenegrin rocky mountains, in keeping with which he 
developed his granular surface, as hard as rock. He paints 
in bright and pure colours, sometimes expressing himself in 
abstractions and sometimes in large compositions containing 
men and animals, 


Predrag Milosavljevi¢é (born 1908) is in particular a 
painter of landscapes with large and simple surfaces in a 
thick medium. His method of expression which is all har- 
mony and style, in grey and yellow-greenish lines of great 
sensitivity. 

A common trait of the above-mentioned painters in 
their activity after the Second World War is a feeling for 
surface, and a tendency towards bright colours, which 
brings them closer to the great paintings of the medival 
monasteries in Serbia and Macedonia. With these qualities, 
they exercise, each in his own way, an undoubted influence 
on the new generation of painters, who are appearing in 
great numers, activating the artistic life in Belgrade as 
never before. Starting from the old lyrical character, it is 
today branching off towards the monumental, towards 
psychological researches into the human soul, and some- 
times decorative or purely cerebral pre-occupations. 


— 


In Croatia the beginnings of modern art were marked 
by the appearance of three painters: Josip Rati¢ (1885— 
1908), Miroslav Kraljevié (1885—1913) and Vladimir Beci¢ 
(1886—1954). Similar to the course followed by the Serbian 
painters, these three artists went first to Munich and then 
to Paris, developing under both influences. This contributed 
to their acquiring certain charachteristics — restraint and 
firmness — which are reminiscent of Manet’s style. From 
this time onwards the young Croatian painters most fre- 
quently supplemented their art studies by a stay in Paris. 
Of the three. painters mentioned above, Ratié and Kraljevi¢ 
died very young, leaving behind them mostly portraits, while 
Beci¢, whose activity extended to our own time, developed 
a sense of richer colouring and a special graphic quality, 
with landscape as his main pre-occupation. Together with 
Ljubo Babi¢ and Jerolim Mise, he was a member of the 
» Lrio” which exercised an undoubted influence on later 
generations. 


The Croation landscape also inspired numerous Croatian 
artists, whose pictures are characterized by serene colour 
and firm drawing, deeply imbued with a feeling of the 
nature and poetry of their native land. Among those who 
constitute, each one individually, very expressive and 
definite artistic personalities are: Antun Motika (born 
1902), Oton Postruznik (born 1908) and Oton Gliha (born 
1914). Others, such as Bruno Buli¢ (born 1903) and Slavko 
Sohaj (born 1908) are for the most part portraitists and 
painters of interiors. 


The first generation of modern painting in Croatia 
must include Oskar Hermen, who is still producing works 
of art, and whose feeling for experiment and sensual colour 
have earned him a special place. 

Slovene painting iis formally linked with the painting 
of Zagreb and the fact that, until recently, there was no 
Art Academy in Ljubljana, led many Slovene painters to 
study in the Croatian capital. But if there is a formal kin- 


ship, the Slovenes, in regard to subject matter, have 
continued the tradition of the domestic milieu in their 
interest in people and specific landscapes — a tradition 


which was started by an important group of Slovene 
impressionists at the beginning of the century. We mention 
Gabriel Stupica as the man who, in a solemn and to a 
certain extent tragic atmosphere, presented impressive 
pictures of night celebrations, portraits and still life. 


Our picture would be incomplete if we failed in this 
brief review to mention the paintings with a social tendency 
which played an important role in Yugoslavia. Coming into 
being in the same years as lyrical painting — between the 
two world wars — this art was widely adopted after the 
liberation. In Serbia Djordje Andrejevi¢é-Kun and BozZa 
Tlié, in Croatia the significant movement of genre painters 
headed before the war by Krsto Hegedusi¢, worked suc- 
cessfuly and constituted in a sense a counter-balance to 
the lyrical painting. 


is 


Sculpture was inspired by the work of Ivan MeStrovié, 
and his homeland, Croatia, became the centre of sculpture 
in Yugoslavia. His sense for the monumental and for mo- 
vement prompted, other sculptors to follow in his footsteps, 
and his style became to a certain extent a basic national 
characteristic of Yugoslav sculpture. Like the painters whom 
we have mentioned there are several sculptors in Croatia 
with important works belonging to the period prior to the 
Second World War, who have continued their activity and, 
thanks to their interest in monuments and sculpture gene- 
rally which has manifested itself under the new social 
conditions, have given a special impetus to the newer 
sculpture. 

Frano KrSini¢é (born 1897) expresses himself in quiet, 
softly rounded forms and pure lines. His female nudes are 
presented in a tender and lyrical mood. White marble, 
treated with special delicacy is his favourite material. 

Antun Augustin¢i¢ (born 1900), MeSstrovié’s pupil, conti- 
nued by himself researches in monumentality and move- 
ment. Freeing himself from the stylistic tendencies of his 
predecessors, he introduced greater directness in his model- 
ling. Besides his larger monuments, one of which is to 
be erected in front of the United Nations building in New 
York, he is the creator of intensely human portraits and 
lyrical nudes. 

The art of Vanja Radaus (born 1906), also a dynamic 
spirit is typified by the tragic atmosphere which envelops 


his figures. Sculpture in broken lines, modelled with passion, . 
often represent murderers of their victims. The work on the 
large monument to Revolution, in Karlovac, is under way 
at present. RadausS has also produced some medallions 
executed in a very personal style. 


Besides these masters in modern sculpture in Croatia 
two young artists who have distinguished themselves during 
the last few years, also deserve mention. Vojin Baki¢ who, 
from Rodin’s form, turned to simplified monumental masses 
and surfaces, and Kosta Angeli Radovani, a sculptor of 
wonderful heads, often in terracotta, who seeks intransient 
characteristics within the bounds of careful psychological 
study. 

In modern sculpture in Serbia we find several other 
outstanding personalities: Toma Rosandic, Mestrovic’s con- 
temporary, who likewise began his artistic carer at the 
time of the second ,,Viena Secession”. His work, of an epic 
and national character, has retained to a certain extent 
the traces of that style and, with its beauty of line contri- 
butes, even today, to the creation of a whole movement 
among young Belgrade sculptors; Sreten Stojanovic, creator 
of fine busts, figurines and bas-reliefs of powerful rhytm; 
Risto Stijovié, with sculptures of animals in marble and 
bronze, and nudes deeply and sensuously merged with the 
wood in which they are carved. 

In Slovenia the brothers Boris and Zdenko Kalin, and 
Karel Putrih after the war followed the path of realism in 
their poetic and romantic studies. 


Ill 


_ In Slovenia a large number of artists took part in the 
National Liberation struggle, not only as members ot 


fighting formations, but also as artists. They produced 
crude praphic works, to serve the purpose of propaganda 


and fighting aims. They were welcome in a milieu where 
the cult of the graphic arts had long existed, thanks to 
the excellent technician in all graphic fields, Bozidar Jakac, 
and to the somewhat younger painter and engraver, Miha 
Males. After thé war, Jakac’s school reached a considerable 
level of development, with the foundation of the Art Aca- 
demy in Ljubljana. The most gifted painters of Slovenia, 
whom it would be unjust to mention merely as engravers, 
also produced a series of valuable works in this field. They 
are Maksim Sedej, Riko Debeljak and France Miheli¢. If 
we mention them also as painters in the part of this 
article devoted to the art of engraving and etching, it is 
because their paintings are characterized by that sharp- 
ness and defitiveness of stroke and surface which we prize 
so highly in their engravings. i 

A smilar link between engraving and painting is to 
be found in the remaining two centres — Zagreb and Bel- 
grade. In Zagreb engravers such as Kinert, Baée and Fedor 
Vaji¢, and Restek have followed the stylistic conceptions of 
the Zagreb school of painting, while in Belgrade a number 
of young engravers during the last few years have given 
this craft an impetus that it never enjoyed here before. Of 
these me may mention Karanovié, Celié and Srbinovic. 

In Yugoslavia, therefore the graphic arts and sculpture 
have followed in the footsteps of the general development 
of art in the world. But they have not been folowed blindly 
in all respects. It is clear that warm human character has 
held a greater appeal here than rational researches. In its 
formal aspect it has relied on its own traditions of medieval 
painting, on MeStrovic’s monumentality, and on the de- 
corative elements of the national costumes, which have 
contributed greatly to the creation of a feeling for art in our 
country. Thus the inspirations of Yugoslav artists have been 
most frequently linked with the varied character of the 
home landscape, folk-lore and the intimate mentality. of 
the people. Such traditions also indicate the future path 
of Yugoslav art. 
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T the end of the nineteeth century, almost at at the 
same time when all over Europe great theatre re- 
formes ‘began to appear, some personalities who 

were to inscribe the first pages os her contemporary and 


new theatricaly life appeared in this country also. In various 
forms, in our theatres there were manifested the same 
principles which moved the Meinigovs as well as Reinhart 
and Stanislavski, the same determination to break with 
false interpretation and pathos and to present on the 
stage the poetic word in its full life and volume instead 
of empty theatrical declamation, the same principles and 


aspirations which were to bear different fruit in different 
surroundings — in France, Svenski’s naturalism, in Russia, 


the Hudozestveni theatre. The national isolation of that 
time, however, did not allow these precious and significant 
efforts on the Belgrade or Zagreb or Ljubljana stages to 
develop into a common artistic platform, which might 
become the basis of a new Yugoslav theatre style. But this 
political and cultural reason was the only barrier to the 
rapid development of our modern Yugoslav theatre. Though 
we should not underestimate the efforts made from the 
time of Adam Mandorovis (1839—1912), who worked both 
in Belgrade and Zagreb, till that of Iva Raic, nevertheless 
until the coming of Gavella (born 1885) our theatre did not 
have a man with such a creative imagination as could bind 
together the three strongest theatre centres in his lifetime, 
and thus present a remarkable artistic profile. In an 
-spontaneous speech at the celebration of the 40th anni- 
versary of his artistic work (27th of June, 1954) he expressed 
his thanks to Belgrade, Zagreb and Ljubljana and _ to 
the theatrical and literary atmosphere of these towns for 
the development of his artistic personality, and for his 
great achievements in the field of art. Indeed, this was not 
merely a conventional phrase: it was the sincere reali- 
sation of a creator that these fruitful components enabled 
him to reach his great achievements as stage director. 
Gavella began his work as director in Zagreb, in 1914, 
just before the First World War, but even then he was 
not »a new man” in the theatre. On the contrary, when 
he entered the theatre in his thirtieth year he already 
was a mature worker in that province, his criticism having 
been printed in the Zagreb papers, and his views on the 
art of the theatre made clear. This doctor, with a degree 
of pure philosophy from Vienna University, brought to the 
theatre his subtle gift of essayist, which was to be an 
important characteristic of his future work, together with 
his volcanic temperament and his strining for something 
new, which, from one performance to another, urged him 
toward new discoveries. He was born to be a stage experi- 
mentalist, and was never completely satisfied with his 
achievements. Not being afraid of failure, however, he 
always explored new avenues, avoiding imitation, knowing 
that only by earnest search, and through personal struggle 
and feverish nights would he altain the happiest moments 
of his creative inspiration, and find poetical truth. In the 
fortieth year of his work as direetor Gavella often found 
that truth, and gave it with all his heart, and in its fasci- 
nating beaty, to the theatres of Zagreb, Belgrade, Ljubljana, 
Novi-Sad, Split, Trieste, Maribor and Sarajevo. It was his 
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IN CELEBRATION OF HIS FORTY YEARS OF WORK 


own truth: his blood beat to its rhythm, and it was created 
by his own imagination, which made him the undoubted 
equal of the greatest stage directors, from Stanislavski to 
Jouvet and Dullin. 

Having spent many years in Belgrade and Ljubljana, 
and having taken part as guest director in all Yugoslav 
theatre centres, this child of the Zagreb theatre, and its 
commentator (Gavella ,,Hrvatsko glumiste’’) became the 
most authentic interpretator on the Yugoslav stage of the 
world classics, from Aeschylus and Shakespeare, up to 
Ibsen. But his greatness does not lie only in the fact that 
he found the looked-for poetry in the foreign standard 
repertory, and for years revealed to thousands of Yugoslav 
theatre: goers on their stage and in their own language 
the beauty of the authentic poetical word of the great 
world dramatists. 

This great literary essayist also realised very early 
that he could only arrive at great discoveries in 
directing by bringing to life the dramatic work of his 
own nation. Because of this, in the period between ihe 
two wars, as manager and director of the Belgrade theatre, 
he was to resurrect the neglected national repertory, and 
in the same way, at the beginning of his director’s work in 
Zagreb, to look for a man with whom he would lay the 
foundations of the modern Croatian theatre. He was lucky 
in this: he did not have to wait long to meet his Giraudou 
or Chechov. The same year when Gavella entered the 
theatre, Miroslav Krleza, to-day’s greatest modern Yugo- 
slav dramatist, published his first drama. The great stage 
director found his great author: and today Gavella still 
remains the most faitful producer of Krleza’s work. Not 
Krleza’s only: there are few Yugoslav dramatic poets who 
have not found in Gavella their interpretor. In close contact 
with Yugosav modern literature, and in permanent creative 
connection with the best Yugoslav producers, from Ljuba 
Babié down to the youngest and newest. Gavella’s gift 
increased and his stage expression and diction took on a 
specific form. Being a psychologist, and with his strong 
greative: imagination, he could always throw himself not 
only into the text, but into the psychology of the actors 
with whom he worked. He not only became a part of them, 
but he could impose on them his vision, and reveal to 
each of them their hidden creative possibilities. And be- 
cause of this, our best actors, from RaSa Plaovi¢ and Lju- 
biSa Jovanovié to. Vika Podgorska, Dubravko Dujsin and 
Stane Sever, have achieved their greatest successes under 
Gavella’ directing. 

In the period between two wars Gavella worked for 
years as producer of opera in Czechoslovakia and as guest 
artist in Milano, and he created his specific style mainly 
in Slavonic opera repertory, which meant a complete 
branching off from the stereotyped productions which 
seemed fated to flourish in all the opera houses. For his 
directing of opera Gavella made use of his experience in 
directing drama, and this pioneer work of his will surely 
not remain within the boundaries of our country. 

For forty years Gavella has untiringly presented, in 
theatre after theatre, in performance after performance, his 
vision of the drama. And to-day the productions of this 
director of the Zagreb Theatre Academy, still excel in the 
freshness of their newly created stage beauty. Driven by 
his creative restlessness he still tirelessly divides his time 
between Belgrade, Zagreb, Ljubljana and Dubrovnik, and 
his creations, the greatest achievements of Yugoslav stage 
expression are the most precious ornaments of our theatre. 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD 


Development of UN Economic 
and Social Activities 


HE Eigthteenth Session of the 

Economic and Social Council, 

which ended on August 6, co- 
incided with certain relaxations in in- 
ternational tension.’ It was during this 
session that a turn for the better took 
place at the Geneve Conference, and 
the Indo-Chinese truce was concluded. 
Thus, the prospects that the cold war 
and the armament race might give 
place to better international relations, 
made many people insist on the urgent 
solving of economic and social world 
problems. Industrial prosperity, unem- 
ployment (which is constently growing 
in some countries, particularly in the 
United States), and econemic develop- 
ment in the underdeveloped areas ap- 
peared as problems which required to 
be tackled before any serious attempt 
to improve the international situation 
were made. 

Naturally, all this had an effect -on 
the work of the Economic and Social 
Council, for in the present day world, 
in which the political status and eco= 
nomic and social structure of individual 
regions are being fundamentally chang- 
ed, economic and social problems can- 
not be solved by methods which were 
suitable under earlier conditions. This 
is a fact that the underdeveloped coun- 
tries have been emphasising for years, 
and it is now being realised in the in- 
dustrial countries. The Economic and 
Social Council, which has so far been 
the place for propaganda battles and 
academic discussions, can also be used 
as in instrument to bring about in- 
ternational cooperation.and multilateral 
action which would advance the eco- 
nomic and social situation, as well as 
peace in the world. For even the 
countries which are not well disposed 
towards the United Nations cannot 
easily disregard the possibilities that 
organization offers. 

The first real steps for better under- 
standing between the poor and the rich 
countries of the world, between di- 
rected, planned, liberal and other eco- 
nomies, were made at the Eighteenth 
Session of the Economie and Social 
Council. True, no decisions were taken 
on any of the fundamental questions, 
but the work of the Council was carried 
on in a favourable atmosphere, so that 
one can safely say the there are bright 
prospects for the Economic ‘and Social 
Council. 

The debate on the ‘world economic 
situation contained all the elements 
which for years had ‘been preventing 


the United Nations from making pro- 
gress: the underdeveloped countries 
remained firm in their opinion that 
their economic development was too 
slow and that the main cause for this 
was the fall in the prices of raw mate- 
rials and the insufficient supply of ca- 
pital; the developed countries, primarily 
the United States, advocated their li- 
beral conceptions, maintaining that all 


difficulties would be eliminated by 
convertibility, multilateral trade and 
exports of private capital; and the 


Soviet Union kept.on repeating its old 
refrain, saying that increased East- 
West trade would solve all the pro- 
blems. However, the debate ended in 
an entirely different mood. A resolution 
declaring that the speeding up of eco- 
nomic development in the underdeve- 
loped areas was of decisive importance 
for world economy was approved un- 
animously. 


The common language found amidst so 
heterogeneous conceptions and different 
views on world economy was _ not 
accidental. In as far as the question 
of setting up of the proposed Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development was concerned, the said 
resolution proved to be something more 
than a mere academic declaration. The 
report submitted by last year’s Presi- 
dent of the Council, who had been 
conducting talks on behalf of the Ge- 
neral Assembly in many countries, 
showed that several western countries 
are ready to participate in the Fund, 
but that the countries which should be 
the chief contributors — United States, 
Great Britain, Canada, New Zealand, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Westrn Ger- 


many — are still reserved towards the 


whole plan, demanding that a_ satis- 
factory agreement on controlled dis- 
armament should be first concluded. 


As a result the Council passed a re- 
solution asking the General Assembly 
to appeal to the governments which are 
not ready to contribute to the Fund to 
reconsider their decision. Furthermore, 
the resolution recommended that the 
President’s mandate should be re- 
newed, so that he might contiue his 
consultations with individual govern- 
ments. This resolution, too, was ap- 
proved unanimously. It was even sup- 
ported by the countries which are being 
asked to change their attitude. Al- 
though this does not mean that by 
voting for the resolution the countries 
accept definite obligation, it is evident 
that the government which are ‘yet 
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undecided whether to support the Fund 
or not consider that they cannot re- 
main aside and let others set it up. 
Finally, the significance of the resolu- 
tion is further increased by the fact 
that the Soviet Union itself voted for 
the Fund for the first time this year. 


The Eighteenth Session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council carried out 
some important reforms in the field 
of technical assitance. It was decided 
that the funds allocated to the spe- 
cialized agencies should in the future 
be decreased, and the chief basis for 
distributing assistance should be the 
programmes drawn up by the recipient 
governments. This method of distri- 
bution will be in full conformity with 
the economic postulates, and it will 


"enable the governments receiving as- 


sistance to say what they need most. 
The factors that influenced the work 
of the Council in so many economic and 
social problems had some effect on so- 
cial matters as well. Most of the items 
on the agenda were treated in the spirit 
of understanding. Thus, numerous re- 
commendations submitted by the Com- 
mission for Women’s Rights, the Com- 
mission for Human Rights and the Com- 
mission for Drugs were accepted after 
brief discussions and without any major 
alterations. But the agreements and 
compromises reached in the social fie'd 
were the result’ of endeavours to avoid’ 
controversial issues, and not the result 
of a reconciliation of views. That this 
is true is best. shown by the decision 
fo refer the draft agreement on Human 
Rights to the General Assembly. This 
step the Council took after many years 
of indecision, and it will now bring to 
the fore many important social and 
economic problems which will have to 
be settled. In addition, the question of 
further work on the draft will have to 
ke solved. The Economie and Social 
Council, though it is the most compe- 
tent body to decide upon many prob- 
lems treated by the draft, did not de- 
clare its atitude on any of them. It 
simply referred the draft to the Gene- 
ral Assembly without any recommen- 
dations. ; 


The Eighteenth Session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council was really an 
economic conference. It considered, as 
we have said, the world economic si- 
tuation, economic: development in 
backward areas, unemployment, inter- 
national trade and many other world 
economic problems. Most of the reso- 


lutions and decisions passed at the 


during the session were approved un- 
animously. This does not mean that 
it was easy to reach unanumity..On the 
contrary, long and patient discussions 
were conducted on most of the pro- 
blems considered. Nevertheless, it can 
safely be said that the will to discuss 
matters and reach compromises won a 
victory at Geneva. And that, together 
with the readiness of many delegations 
to increase the importance and role of 
the Economic and Social Council, was 
the most important achievement of this 
international meeting. 


Geneva, August 1954 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


The names of the Yugoslav delegates to attend 


the Bled Conference were announced. They 
were the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Koéa 
Popovié, the Undersecretary for Foreign Aff- 
airs AleS Bebler, State Counsellor and Am- 
bassador, Josip Djerdja, Ambassador and 
Permanent Yugoslav Representative to the 
Permanent Secretariat of the Ankara Agre- 
ement, Ljuba Radovanovi¢, Deputy Chief of 
Staff of the Yugoslav Army, Colonel-General 
Ljuba Vuékovic, Yugoslav Ambassadors to 
Ankara and Athens, Misa Pavicevi¢ and Ra- 
dos Jovanovic¢. 


Mr. Horge de la Vega, Mexican Charge d’aff- 
aires, paid a farewell visit to the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, Koéa Popovic. 


The Ministers of Foreign Affairs of Turkey 
and Greece Mr. Keprili and Mr. Stefanopulos, 
arrived in Yugoslavia to attend the Bled 
Conference. 


President Tito gave his agreement to the ap- 
pointment of Sir Frank Roberts as the new 
British Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 


The Conference of the Countries of the Ankara 
Agreement was opened at the ,,Villa Bled”, 
at Bled, for the signing of the Balkan Agree- 
ment. The Conference was attended by the 
delegations of the three countries, headed by 
their (respecfive foreign ministers, On the 
second day of the Conference full concordance 
was reached as to the text of the agreement. 
The report of the Permanent Secretariat of 
the Balkan Agreement was also fully app- 
roved. On the 9th of August the agreement 
for a military and political alliance was 
signed. The foreign ministers recommended 
general principles on which the Balkan Con- 
sultative Assembly should be based. 
President Tito gave a reception for the de- 
legations attending the Bled Conference. 


11 Auugst — A delegation of the Greek Air Force arrived 


an a visit to the Yugoslav Air Force. The dele- 
gation was headed by the Chief of Staff of the 
Greek Air Force, Colonel-General Emanuel 
Kelaidis. 


pag August — The Yugoslav Government sent a ‘note to the 


Albanian Government protesting against the 
shooting of a Yugoslav soldier, Moméilo Mal- 
cic. The note insisted that the joint commis- 
sion for marking out the border should check 
whether the necessary steps have been taken 
“before the work on the frontier is resumed. 


President Tito received the Belgien Minister, 
Delecoigne, at Brdo near Kranj, at 10 a. m. 
At 11.30 a.m. he receved the Soviet Ambas- 
sador- Mr. Valjkov, and at 12 am. the Yugo- 
slav delegate to UNO, Dr. Brilej. 


— President Tito received the Yugoslav Am- 
bassador to Moscow, Dobrivoje Vidic. 


Undersecretary for Foreign Affairs, Veljko 
Micunovié received the Special Envoy of the 
UNO General Assembly, Mr. Raymond Schey- 


“ven and informed him that Yugoslavia is 


ready to support fully the idea of ene 
a special UN Fund. 


. 18 August — The Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Kota Po- 


povic, received the US Ambassador, Mr. Ri- 
delberger, and informed him of the damage 
caused by the latest floods in Yugoslavia. 
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CALENDAR OF DIPLOMATIC AND SOCIAL EVENTS 


18 August — Vice-President of the State Executive Council, 
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— A delegation of Yugoslav 


Svetozar .Vukmanovi¢, entertained to dinner 
the: Austrian Minister of Communications, 
Herr Karl Walbruner. 


President Tito gave his agreement to the 
appointment of Mr. Filon Filon as the new 
Greek Ambassador to Belgrade. 


President Tito received at Brioni the Special 
Envoy of the UNO General Assembly Mr. 
Raymond Scheyven. 


The Union of the Yugoslav Chambers of Barr- 
isters gave a reception in honour of the 
Honorary President of the International Union 
of Barristers, Dr. S. S. Nehru. 


Council, Edvard Kardelj, received the West 
German Ambassador Herr Kroll. 


President Tito sent his good wishes to the 
President of Urugway on occasion of the na- 
tional holiday. 


— Nikola Vujanovié was appointed Yugoslav 


Ambassador to Rumania. 


YUGOSLAVIA AND THE WORLD 


seamen left for 
Sweden to attend the Congress of the Union 
of Seamen. 


A trade agreement was signed between Yu- 
goslavia and Chile, based on the clause of 
the greatest privileges, for one year, to be 
automatically extended. 


A communique on the successfuly completed 
Graeco-Yugoslav military talks was issued. 


King Paul of Greece sent a telegram to the 
Secretary for Foreign Afairs, Kota Popovic, 
on the occasion of the signing of the Bled 
Agreement. 


The Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Keprili,, sent a message of thanks to the Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs, Koéa Popovié, 
for the kind hospitality he and his colleagues 
enjoyed in Yugoslavia. 


In a special interview broadcasted by the In- 
dian National Broadcasting Network, Mrs. 
Vigiaja Lakshmi Pandit declared that Yugo- 
slavia desires peace perhaps more than any 
other country in the world. 


the Emperor of Etiopia, Haile Selassie, speak- 
ing about his impressions of travels in Ame- 
rica and Europe laid special stress on his 
country’s friendly relations with Yugoslavia. 


The President of Turkey, Mr. Bayar, sent a 
message to President Tito on occasion of the 
signing of the Bled Agreement. 


The Emperor of Japan decorated the Yugo- 
slav Minister in Tokio, Maks Bac, with the 
Order of the Sacred Treasury I st class. 


The Yugoslav delegation to take part in the 
session of the Interparliamentary Union left 
Belgrade. 


The Yugoslav Red Cross resolved to send 
relief, amounting to 500.000 and 300.000 dinars, 
to the population of India:and Iran who suf- 
fered in the recent. storms. ee 


The Vice-President of the State Executive . 


DUPIN 


TELECOMMUNICATION AND SIGNALLING EQUIPMENT FACTORY 


Beograd, Ustanitka 12a 


Phones: 42-915, 43-355 
Telegrams: PUPIN, BEOGRAD 
P. O. Box 882 


PRODUCES: 


Radio equipment: 50 W transmitting and 
receiving sets with frequencies from 2 to 
5 and 5 to 12 Mcys, for work with tele- 
phony, telegraphy and modulated telegraphy; 
300 W transformers capable of changing 
tension from 0 to 260 V when connected 
to 110 or 220 V supply; Electronic and dry 
rectifiers; Various measuring instruments. 


Telephone equipment: Induction telephone 
switchboard; Semi-automatic CB telephone 
switchboard; Various signalling equipment. 


Telegraph equipment: Electronic relays for 
telegraphy with weak direct impulses; 
Combined electronic equipment for tele- 
graphy with weak direct current; Various 
duplex installations; Teleprinter RT gC and 
ATgC connection boxes; Field telephone 
switchboards. 


INSALLS ALL LOW CURRENT EQUIPMENT 


9 |UGOPLASTIKA 


Plastics Factory 
SPLIT 


P. O. Box 14? Telegrams: Jugoplastika, Split 
Pnones: 20-57, 29-03 Bank account No. 540-T-127, National Bank, Split 


Produces: 


Fabrics and Garments: Mackittoshes, capes and raincoats for men, women and 
children, protective clothing and aprons of yugoviny] 
leather, table covers, various bags for food and technical 
articles and clothing, various waterproof fabrics. etc. 


Fancy goos: Women’s handbags, travelling bags and cases, brief 
cases, suitcases of various kinds and sizes, purses 
and other fancy goods. 


@ 
Footwear: Slippers and summer sandals for men, women and 
j children in various colours, baby shoes. 
3 
Hardware: Miners’ helmets, various toys, baskets, kitchen utensils 
and boxes. 
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We also manufacture packing cases to order and specifications of the customer. 

All our products can be ordered from the factory in Split, or from our agents in: 
i | 
ZAGREB, Gajeva 5/4, phone 25-441 


BEOGRAD, Knez Mihaila 1—3, phone 26-647 
LJUBLJANA, PraZzakova 13, phone 32-932 
SKOPLJE, Generala Tempa 39 


MORAVA“ 
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EXPORT-IMPORT ENTERPRISE 


BELGRADE 
KOLARCEVA ULICA I/II 
Telegrams; Ex port-Beograd Telephones: 26-391, 26-394, 29-616, 24-155 


Agencies abroad: 
; Ral : - 
Viena, Munich, Frankfurt, Bruxelles, Trieste, Athens, 


Constantinople, Beyrouth, Alexandria, Addis Ababa 
ae 


Sells and purchases ali kinds of wood 
and timber products. 


Sawn softwoods and hardwoods, finished timber products, 


dry distillation products and chemicals 


MARIBORSKA TEKSTILNA TOVARNA 


Spinning and Weaving Mills — Dyeing and Printing Works 


P. O. Box 9 Telgrams: Tekstiltvor, Maribor 
Phone: 24-32 Bank account Ne 640-T-150, National 
Bank, Maribor 


Produce: Cotton yarn, knitting and sewing thread, sui:ings, cotton and 
artificial silk lining, poplin, zephyr, cretonne, cotton gingham 
and synthetic fabrics. All our cotton and synthetic fabrics are 
mercerized against creasing and retain colour after many 
washings. i 


Export: sewing thread, fabrics for summer slax, silk serge, poplin, 
shirting and printed fabrics for dresses. 
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Import: Dyes, chemicals and utensils. 


All our products are known bu good quality and low prices 


BEOGRAD 
EXPORT — IMPORT — REEXPORT 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINNES AGENCY OFFICES IN: 


BEOGRAD, CETINJSKA No. 9, TEL. 29-439 BEOGRAD, ZAGREB, NOVI SAD AND LJUBLJANA 


REPRESENTS AND IMPORTS FROM: 
»DUCATI” — BOLOGNA — ITALY MIAG — BRAUNSCHWEIG — W. GER- 
PRESTCOLD — OXFORD — ENGLAND MANY 


MISAL — MILANO — ITALY »JUCKER” — MILANO — ITALY 
»VARIOSS” — ORONINGEN — NETHER- HOLZ-HER — NURTINGEN — W. GER- 
LANDS MANY 


TRIUMF — STUTTGART — W. GERMANY ETC. 
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Established ‘in 1946 : 
A 2 BEOGRAD, TRG REPUBLIKE No. 
pase . Cables: Jugodrvo, Beograd | 

Phones: 21-794, 21-795, 21-796, 21-797 
Exports all kinds of timber and wood 
products. Offers and buys. all sorts of 
wood on the home market. Concludes _ 
stransactions with foreign dealers on. 
behalf of producers. - 
Our staff is experienced in all eat 
Daacivicas and we maintain commercial — Seas 
_ eontacts throughout the world sae 
Offices at home: Zagreb, Sarajevo, se 
- Rijeka f : é 
Offices: abroad: Diisseldorf, Milan, 
‘Vienna, London 
Agents. in; Great Britain, Italy, Hol- — 
land, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Israel RnR ar ost 


_ TIMBER ‘TRADE CORPORATION: 
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